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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 





A Large-paper Edition (100 only), with Two Impressions of each Plate, one on Japanese paper, Subscription £10 a-year. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. A Series of Papers by Mr. W. CHAMBERS LEFROY, with soft-ground 
Etchings and Vignettes by M. BRUNET DEBAINES, which will include the following subjects :— 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, YORK. FOUNTAINS ABBEY. JERVAULX ABBEY. KIRKHAM PRIORY. 
RIEVAULX ABBEY. KIRKSTALL ABBEY, BOLTON PRIORY. MOUNT GRACE PRIORY. 
BYLAND ABBEY. ROCHE ABBEY. EASBY ABBEY. ST. HILDA’S ABBEY, WHITBY. 


‘ENGRAVINGS. It has been decided to insert in Tue Portrotro a certain number of Engravings of a high class. Commissions 


have been accepted by Mr. LUMB STOCKS, R.A., Mr. FRANCIS HOLL, and others. 


PEN DRAWINGS by eminent modern Artists, both English and Foreign, reproduced by M. AMAND DURAND, will be given 
occasionally. 


ETCHINGS. An Etching by Mr. J. L. STEELE, from a Drawing by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, and Two Etchings in Westminster Abbey 


by M. TOUSSAINT, will appear during the year. Mr. ERNEST GEORGE, M. LEON LHERMITTE, and others will contribute 
Plates, 


REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS ENGRAVINGS. The great advance which has been made of late in the art of reproduc- 
tion will enable us to copy successfully some of the highly finished Engravings of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. ‘The 
JANUARY NUMBER contains REYNOLDS’ Portrait of Mrs. CHAMBERS, from the Mezzotint by J. McARDELL. 

THE ITALIAN SCULPTORS of the RENAISSANCE. By Professor COLVIN. With Illustrations. 

WILLIAM MULLER. Article by Mr. WEDMORE. With Etching by Mr. C. O. MURRAY, and Two Woodcuts. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. A Notice of his Life and Works by Miss JULIA CARTWRIGHT. With Woodcuts. 


ORNAMENT. A Short Series of Papers by Mr. H. H. STATHAM. With Illustrations. 
Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, Professor CHURCH, and the EDITOR will also contribute Papers. 


PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 
ONE HUNDRED ARTIST’S PROOFS 


OF EACH PLATE ARE PRINTED ON JAPANESE PAPER, AND SOLD SEPARATELY, 





A Price List of nearly Two Hundred Etchings by the following Artists, and many others, may be had on application :— 


SEYMOUR HADEN. RAJON. HERKOMER, ERNEST GEORGE, 
LEGROS. FLAMENG, CHATTOCK. BRUNET-DEBAINES. 
WHISTLER. WALTNER. RICHETON. DAVID LAW, 

Some of the Proofs have become scarce, and have risen considerably in value. ; 





THE PORTFOLIO VOLUMES. 


Tue Portr¥oxio was cotimenced in 1870. All the Volumes from 1870 to 1881 are in print, and may be had in cloth, 35s. ; 
or in half-morocco, 42s. 





Lonpon: SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54, Fureer Sreeer. 
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BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Incorporated by Royal Chart 
Rev. 
at School, 
bawaed vL School, Louth, Lincolnshire, 
Special terms for Dy y and Pont sons. 
teen years of age has a separate bedroo: 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27. Apply to the WARDEN, 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILI- 


TARY COMPETITIVE, &c. 

Mr. NORTHCOTT, M.A., Wrangler, Classical Scholar of Caius College, 
Cam bridge. PREPARES for these Examinations, assisted by his Son, Mr. 
WALT. TER ‘w. NORTHCOTT, of Trivity College, Cambridge, Author of 
a History of the Peninsular War for Army Candidates, 

Out of eighty-five candidates sent up lately, seventy have passed, including 
four first. three second, four third on the list. Of twelve sent up this year 
for qualifying, eleven have pa 

Special faciities for surveying. 

Rochester House, Ealing. 


QGAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


Abont EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded next Term.—For 
information, address CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, K.C. 


HERBERT” B. GRAY, formerly 


, Warden and Ts 
t and late Head-Master King 





Every boy above four- 











OME EDUCATION.—For Backward or 


Delicate Girls. —A MARRIED LADY, experienced in tuition and 

on accomplished musician. vesidivg in a pleasant and healthy part of Kent, 

FFERS a comfortable HOME to a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, to 

pe education she wiil devote special cag and attention, and whose 

happiness it will be her study to promote, Large oe, lawn tennis. 

Good neighbourhood. Highest references.—Apply to Mrs. F , Scholastic 
Agency, Bridewell-place, New Bridge-street, EC. 


RIVATE TUITION near ETON.—A 


Military and Collegiate | Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PUPILS req 
in studies, and preparation for army, university, and professional examina- 
tions. Special attention given to less advanced students.—Address Mr. 
J. H. - CROOME, The Grove, Glongh. 


HE ARMY and UNIVERSITY. —tThe 


Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, formerly Professor and Examiner at the 
Royal Military College, ‘Addiscombe, and lately of Bromsgrove House, 
Croydon, continues to RECKIVE a few YOUNG MEN, preparing for the 
Army or the University.—Bearden Vicarage, Bishop’s Stortford. , 


(TUITION at HOME or ABROAD.—A 


Son of the Principal of Liverpool College, and Nephew of the Head- 
Master of Harrow, desires a TUTORSHIP in England, or to Travel, or to 
Winter in Italy or Southern France. Good Modern Linguist ; qualified 
to teach Classics and Mathematics. Educated at Clifton Lollege, and 
studied at Bonn, High testimonials. Knows the Continent well. —Address, 
CHARLES BUTLER, 3”, Park-road, Liverpool, 


A YOUNG LADY requires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as MOKNING or DAILY GOVERNESS in the N., 
N.E., or E. of London, Acquirements : English, French (acquired abroad), 
German, music, siuging, aud d ig. Good Address, L., 149, 
Evering-road, 





























BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VicE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A Special Army Class in which preparation is made for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, Cooper's Hil!, and Indian Civil Service has been in active work 
for some time. The course of instruction enables boys to go up for their 
examination direct from the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, JANUARY 27TH. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Saamatary. 





GRADUATE in HONOURS of St. John’s 


College, Oxford, desires MASTERSHIP iv a Large School for Next 
Term, ora TUTOKSHIP in a good Family. Experienced in preparing Boys 
for Public Schools.— address, B.A., 9, St. James’ s-place, Plymouth. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


WATER-COLOURS. 








in 


The TWENTIETH pus EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5, PALL 
MALL EAST, 10 till 5, 
ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 





AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


OXFORD. Founded a.D, 1480. 





The FIRST TERM 1882 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
18, and new Boys will be received at the same hour on the previous day.— 
For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and other advan- 
tages, apply tothe REVEREND THE MASTER, Magdalen College School. 


TPUNBRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
BCHOOLS and UNIVERSI' TIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
wometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. 
200 Guineas. 





Fees from 150 to 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, 10TH JANUARY. New Students 
wiil be admitted on Monday, the 9th, from 11 to 4. Candidates must not be 
under fourteen years, and those ander sixteen will be required to present 





themselves on Tuesday, the 10th, at 10.30 A.M., for Examination in English, 


Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. 

The Courses of Study are primarily arranged to suit the requirements of 
the Victoria University for the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts and 
Bcic nee, but many of the Classes are likewise suited to Students who are 








NDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTroN—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


L ° 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT aegemen, prea td and Librarian. 








FOR THE ART r WORLD AND THE CULTIVATED HOUSEHOLD 


Pfui ARTIST, andJournal of HomeCulture. 


Month'y, 6d. ; by post, 6}d.—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet-street, 





FE \NGLISH ETCHINGS. — Price 3s. 6d. 
Japanese Proof Parts, 
Contents of Part VIII. Ua NUARY). THE CHANCEL, NORBURY 
CHUKCH, by Oliver Baker.—MILL on the ARAN, by A. Deakin.— 
EVE NING, by R. Currie.—W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 





32 pp., price 6d, ; Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d., post-free. 


THE ORCHESTRA and the CHOIR. 


A Monthly Review : Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. Articles of 





Third Series, JANUARY, 1882, price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
CONTENTS. 
GREEK TESTAMENT for LADIES. By A. M. W. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 
STRAY PEARLS. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonex. 
THE SIEGE of YORK. By HoLME Lee, 
KEEPING the VOW. 
MY PAUL and VIRGINIA, 
A CONVERSATION on BOOKS. By the EDITOR. Novels and Novelettes 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS of the CHURCH in ENGLAND, 
PHILLIMORE. id ape Ma dene 


A MAORI HAKA. By TE AROHA. 
THE THIERSEE, TIROL, and its MIRACLE PLAY, 1881. 
London : WALTER SMITH, 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 


By 


oe, Author of **The Weather Guide Book, - 





Just published, price 5s., bound. 


(THE SCIENCE of the STARS. 


ALFRED J. 
Editor of ** Urania,” & 


baa, : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


HEAP BOOKS.—A Speculative CATA- 

LOGUE, post-free, of SECOND-HAND, USEFUL, and INTERESTING 

WORKS on SALE at W. GROSE’S, 17, Cranmer-road, Brixton, London, 
8.W. Libraries Purchased, 








THE BRISTOL BOOK MART. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND - HAND 


BOOKS now ready, 84 pp., sent to any address on receipt of Two 
Arr Ay Stamps.—JAMES FAWN & SON, Ancient and Modern Booksellers, 
risto 


BOOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34. to 9d. 


in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD 
have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and 
Postage free. —— & FIELD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
Street, London, E. 


HEPHERD BROS.’ WINTER EXHIBI- 


TION incluies PICTURES by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Sir E. 
Landseer, R.A., Sir John Gilbert, R.A., T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., Herring, 
Niemann, Noble, Dawson, Syer, Pott, * wo.—27, King-street, St. James's, 
and 6, Market-place, Nottingham. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ART HANDBOOK FOR PiCTURE COLI.ECTOR: 


HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY ‘of the 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Paiuters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F, 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MaksTON, & CO., 183, Fleet-street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are 
in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of the prin- 
cipal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses, Revised for the New Year, are now ready, 


and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lr112p), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
In morocco, calf extra, and other choice bindings, 
Well adapted for New Yxrar’s Girts 
And for Weppine and Brrrapay PrEseEnts. 





Postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lr1zp), 











Pp g for the of the University of London. Special Interest on Pianoforte Playing, the Organ, the Voice, 
J. HULME NICHOLSON, Registrar, London : Sold by W. REEVES, Depot for Musical Works, Fleet-street. 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Nearly ready. Uniform with “ Keramic Art of Japan.” iieete 8vo, 400 pp. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, of Liverpool. 


Part I.—Porrery. 


Part Il.—Ittuminatrep MSS. 


and PrintEp Books. 


Part II].—Lacequer, ENamets, Merat, Woop, Ivory, &e. 


Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in Facsimile, with Examples in Colours and Gold executed by 


MM. FIRMIN DIDOT et CIE., of Paris. 


‘The Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks; Brief Historical Notices of the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with 
those of th Zodiacal Cycle, and also the Year Periods since the Fourteenth Century; and a Map showing the various Seats of Manufacture, 
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74 pp., One Shilling ; Yearly, 12s.; Half-yearly, 6s. 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY (ILLUSTRATED). 
“TIME’S FOOTSTEPS.” Rev. H. R, WADMORE. 
**AD LECTORES AMICISSIMOS.” E. WALFORD, M.A, 
SCOPE and CHARM of ANTIQUARIAN STUDY. 
FONT at HILDESHEIM. A. G. HILL, B.A. (Full-page Plate.) 
ROYAL HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION REPORT. 
THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
CUSSANS’ HISTORY of HERTFORDSHIRE, (Eight Illustrations.) 
HISTORY of GUILDS. C. WALFORD, F.S.S. 
A YEAR’S WORK in the RECORD OFFICE, 
SHAKESPEARE at the TABARD : a Phantasy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of SHORTHAND. C. WaLForp, F.S.S. 
THE SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 
PHILLPOT’S ROLL of ARMS. J. GREENSTREET. 
THE JUDGES in 1680—REVIEWS—BOOKS WANTED. 
ANTIQUARIAN NOTES and NEWS—CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. REEV«ES, ‘* Musical Directory ” Office, Fleet-street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1882. No. DCCXCV. 





Price 2s. 6d, 





CoNTENTS. 
THE OPEN Door. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS.— 
Iv., JULIET. 


INSIDE KAIRWAN, 

A BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW IN A LETTER FROM THE BEL ALP 
THE FIXED PERIOD.—Part IV, 

EELS AND EEL-SETS. 
WINTER : AN ELEGY. By J, L. BR. 

COLERIDGE MARGINALIA—HITHERTO UsPUBLISHED. 
FINANCE WEST OF THE ATLANTIC. 


THE IRISH RECEIPT FOR THE LIBERAL BLACK-MAIL. 


Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 267. For JANUARY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, FORTUNE’S FOOL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Chapters VI.—IX. 


2, ENGLISH CHURCH COURTS and PRIMITIVE RITUAL. By the Rev. 
EDMUND 38. IF FOULKES, 


3. THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN by JOHN MORLEY. By James 
COTTER MORISON, 


4, MORE DIVERSIONS of a PEDAGOGUE. 
6, CARLYLE’S EDINBURGH LIFE. 
Part I. 








By J. H. RAVen, 
By Professor DAVID MAsson. 
London: McMILLAN & Co. 


Now ready, price 3s., Quarterly; Yearly, 12s., peth-ieen, 


MIND: No. XXV. 


I. CAN there be a NATURAL SCIENCE of MAN ?—I, 
GREEN. 





Prof. T. H. 


Il, MIND and REALITY. Prof. J. ROYCE. 

lll, THE LOCALISATION of FALLACY. A. StpaGwick. 

IV, THE RELATION of GREEK PHILOSOPHY to MODERN THOUGHT. 
—I A. W. BENN. 


With NOTES and DISCUSSIONS, CRITICAL NOTICES, &c, 
London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


THE CHURCHES, a and NON-E3STABLISHED. By 6G. 
VANCE. SMITH, 


WESTCOTT and enol NEW TESTAMENT. By J. E. OpGers, M.A. 
HERBERT SPENCER'S DATA of ETHICS, By JaMEs T. BixBy, 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in SCHOOLS. By J. HuNTER SMITH, M.A, 
Tan LR ADEnG IDEA of the DIVINE COMEDY. By C. TOMLINSON, 
RICHARD COBDEN. By 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 

ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION, By C. GRLNDROD, L,R.C P. Edin. 
NOTES and DISCUSSIONS. By JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A.; ANDREW 
MILLER ; P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A.; and C. B. UPTON, B.A. B.se, 
NOTICES of BOOKS. By J. HUNT, D.D.; R. LANE POOLE ; 3 &e. 

Published for the Propri by 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY, 1882, Price 2s, 6d. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JULY 25, 1881, By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


TUR CRISIS of PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 


THE BIOLOGISTS on VIVISECTION, By R. H. Hurtoy, 

MORLEY’S * LIFE of COBDEN” By A. J. BALFour, M.P. 

THE SICILY of THUCYDIDES and THEOCRITUS, By ALexX A. Knox. 
THE AGNOSTIC at CHURCH. By Louis Grea. 

THE OLDEST EPIC of CHRISTENDOM, By AGNES LAMBERT, 

aa wg HIGHWAY to the PACIFIC, By H. STaFFORD NokTUCOTE, 








MYTHOL OGY among the HOTTENTOTS. By Professor MAX MULLER. 


THE PEA CRINERY of ELECTIVE GOVERNMENT. By Prof, GoLpwin 


London: KeGaN PavL, TRENCH, & Co. 





RS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION, 


Illustrated Serial Story, COMMENCES in 


bgp = ARGOSY 


ready. 


a New 


for JANUARY. Now 





ready. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’s MAGAZINE. 


(PoE ARGOSY 


Con 
1, MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
Chap. I. At the White Hart, 


In the Moonlight. 
Baines, 
A MYSTERY. By Jounny 


IN the BLACK FOREST. 
trations, 


“2? Fee 


Chap. 1V. Fami.y Jars. Lllustrated by Kobert 


AN AESTHETIC. With an Illustration, 
THE SPIRIT ORGANIST of SEVILLE, 


GODSPEED and WELCOME. By G, B, STUART. 
CHECKMATE in TEN MOVES. ‘by ANNA H. DRURY. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


for J JAN UARY. 


oy “New Illustrated Serial Story. 
Chap. II, Mother and Sons. Chap. LI. 


LUDLOW. 


By CHARLES W. WooD. With Six Lllus- 





[HE ARGOSY. 


“*Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘ Argosy” still sails 
over golden seas.”—Daily Telegraph. 





[HE ARGOSY. 


** Johnny Ludlow’s stories are fresh, lively, 
and vigorous in point of style, full of 
clever dialogue, and pointed with common- 
sense, as well as sound, healthy, moral 
tone.”—Standard. 





(PHE ARGOSY. 


** The ‘ Argosy’ is laden with golden grains 
of amusement. There ll _ monthly 
magazine gives greater plea: 

Oxford Cabversty Herald, 





(PE ARGOSY. 


“ Interesting and sparkiing as ever.” 
Yarmouth Gazette. 





[HE ARGOSY. 





“Bright and ch ing.”—Perth Chronic! 





(THE ARGOSY.. 


“* The ‘ Argosy’ gives us charming tales.” 
Sydney Observer. 





(HE ARGOSY. 


“The ‘ Argosy ’ is a rich treat for the lovers 
of light literature.”—Brighton Gazette. 





(THE ARGOSY. 


“* The best illustrated of all our magazines.” 
Dublin Evening Mail. 





HE ARGOSY. 


** Excellent as usual, and no reader can wish 
for better ”—British Mail. 





(PHE ARGOSY. 


“* Piloted with as much skill as discrimina- 
tion.”— Bell's Life in London. 





(THE ARGOSY. 


“* A goodly cargo of light, interesting, and 
profitable literatur 
Brighton Examiner. 





THE ARGOSY. 


“This popular magazine, so ably edited.” 
Daily Chronicle, 





[HE ARGOSY. 


“*There is considerable merit in Johnny 
Ludlow. Freshness of description in the 
scenes of country life and country people.” 

Saturday Keview. 





(THE ARGOSY. 


* The ‘ Argosy’ has delightful stories,”’ 
Brighton Examiner. 





(THE ARGOSY. 


“The ‘Argosy’ is the best and ch t 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


LIST. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON: 


ETAGE for 1882. Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 

Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 

the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 3is. 6d. 
“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it 
stands at this day, It is a most useful publication, We are happy to 
bear testimony to the fact that is a distinguishi 
feature of this book.”—Times, 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN: being 


the LIFE of MADAME JULES MALLET, née OBERKAMPF. By 
Madame DE WITT, née GUIZOT. Translated Mrs, H. N. GOOD- 


HART. With a Preface by the AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX,” 
1 vol., small 8vo, 5s., bound, 


MY OLD PLAYGROUND 


REVISITED: a TouR in ITALY in the SPRING of 1881. By BENJAMIN 
E. KENNEDY. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited b e Rev, G. H. — 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vel. 9 owun Illustrations, 6s 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs, GUTHRIE, Author of “‘ Through Russia,” &c. 2 vols., 2is, 


GRIFFIN AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, aud ITALY in 1831. By General E. H. MAXWELL, 
CB, i vol., with Illustrations, Vs. (Just reauy. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
STRANGE CHAPMAN. By W. 


MARSHALL, B.A, Author of * Monsell Digby.” 3 vols, 


THE SILVER LINK. By Mrs, 


HOUSTOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of TIME and 
CHANCE. By Mrs. TOM KELLY. 3 vols, 


“The story of these lovers (the artists Ruy and Ingha) is well told in 
*Time and Chance’ There is a deal of pathos in Archie's stracgle, 
and some aspects of diggers’ life in South Africa are vividly desecioes.” 








eum. 


THIRD EDITION of MY LORD 


and MY LADY. By Mrs, FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

** This novel will take a high place ee the Lmymnsyy of the season, 
Itis as fresh a novel as it is i 

true, as full of novelty of presentment as it is of close ciety ond observation 
of life *— World. 


MISS DAISY DIMITY., 


By the AUTHOR of ** QUEENIE,” &ce, 3v 
“There is a he ae about this book which pa a it difficult to lay it 


down.”—John 

TILL DEATH us do PART. 
By Mrs, J. K. SPENDER. 3 vols, 

THE QUESTION of CAIN. By 

Mrs, CASHEL HOEY, Author of “A Golden ms eh 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Each Work complete in i vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
ys 
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(THE ARGOSY. 


“*Its contents are of a most attractive 
nature. "— Advertiser, 
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**One always takes up the ‘Argosy’ with 
___ pleasure.”—Church hb Opinion, | 


** One of the marvels of the pan i 





** Laden with golden -~ 
it. James's Chronicle. 
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**An excellent collection of entertaining 
__matter,”—Observer. 


Bears 6 rich treight.”"—Press. 





** The speciality of the ‘Argosy’ is good 
stoties.”—Bristol Mercury. 





(HE ARGOSY. 


** Johnny Ludlow is a srotaty pleasant 
companion.” —Spectat 





(THE ARGOSY. 


AN, ILLUSTRATED 
~ Sixpence Monthly. 


RIcHARD 


NEW BU BLINGTON STREET, LONLON, W 


** The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is 
cousiderable.”—saturday Review. 


y printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar. ”—Guardian. 
The January Number is now ready, price 1s. 


FOUR NEW STORIES, 
Viz. : 
A BALL-ROOM RE-| ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, 
PENTANCE. By Mrs. Author of ‘Adam and 
Annytz Epwarpss,Author Eve,” &c. 


“i i vell,” &c. 
pa ecscuaetea MARIE DUMONT. By 
THE FRERES. By| ~ Lavy Poruock, Author 
Mrs. ALexanpeEr, Author of ‘‘ A Painter Sketched 
of ** The Wooing O’t,”’ &c. by Himself,” &c. 


Are now appearing in the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


To be obtained monthly at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Stations. 


LETTERS of the late CONNOP THIRL- 
WALL, Bishop of St. Davids. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 
One Volume edited by ArtHuUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D.,late Dean of Westminster ; the other Volume edited 
by J. J. Stewart Prrowne, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, and the Rev. Louis Sroxss, B.A. 

**One of the most interesting collections of letters in the 

English language.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The letters are full of bright, snggestive, and most en- 
tertaining reading.”—Literary World. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and other 
Papers. By the late Jounn Doran, F.S.A. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘The volumes are very charming.’’—Vanity Fair. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA: 


being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport and Travel in 
Africa. By Freprertck Courtengry Serious. With 
Nineteen Full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper 
and Pearson. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 
“*What Mr. Selous has written about lions is one of the 
best and most minute monographs in the whole range of 
natural history.”—Vanity Fair. 


THE FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY in 


the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the FIRST 
EMPIRE. By Catuertne Caartotte, Lapy Jackson, 
Author of “ Old Paris,’ “‘The Old Régime,”’ &c. In 2 

vols., large crown 8vo, with Several Portraits, 24s. 
“Very rarely has the dramatic story of the last days of 
Louis of France, and the life of the unhappy Marie-Antoin- 
ette, been told with such force, true realism, and unstudied 

pathos as by Lady Jackson in her present work.” 

a Morning Post. 


THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE METTER- 


NICH, 1830-35. Edited by his Son, Prince RicHarp 
Merrernicn. The Papers being Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. De Kuryxowsrrxém. Translated by Gerarp 
W. Smita. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘SPORT in the CRIMEA and CAUCASUS. 
By Cuive Puiiurprrs-Woiery, late Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Kertch. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 

“The reader will find the book full of imterest and 
novelty.” —Graphice. 




















MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
MARRIAGE. By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. 
Printed from the Original Edition, Annotated by the 

Author, In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. [Now ready. 


“INHERITANCE” will follow immediately. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady 


Viotrt Grevitte, Author of “Faiths and Fashions,” 
&c. In3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“*The novel is written easily and naturally throughout, the 
style rising at times to impressive power.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippgtt, Author of “George Geith,” &c. In3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


** A very pleasant, a very interesting, and a very touching 
novel.”—dllustrated London News. 


THE GARDEN of EDEN. In 3 vols., 


crown 8yo. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Het Majesty the Queen, 

















SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price Two Guineas, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, by Burn & Co. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by 


HER ROYAL TIGHNESS the PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition is now exhausted ; a 
Second Edition is in preparation, and will be ready 
early in February. In consequence of the large 
number of different printings, Editions cannot be pro- 
duced without considerable delay, and anyone desirous 
of securing a copy should order it at once. Orders 
will be executed in rotation as received. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, bound in half-parchment, 21s. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, 

of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by 

Horace N. Pym. With a Portrait etched by Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A. 

This Volume contains Recollections, Conversations, and Anecdotes of 

Cariyle and his Wife—Sterling—Milli—Kdwerd Irving—Shelley—Calvert— 


Davies Gilbert—Joseph Wolff—Emerson—The Coleridges—Sir Joha Bow- 
B Guizot—Sir J. Ross— 





ring—Sedgwick—W he weli—Bishop Stanley 
Professor Owen—Wordsworth—Sir H. de la Beche—Dickens—Landor—Lord 
Rosse—Dr. Lioyd—Tennyson—Elizabeth Fry—Holman Hunt—gir Fowell 


Buxton—George Richmond—Lord Lawrence, &c, 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By 
Joun D. Macponaxp, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General 
R.N., Professor of Naval Hygiene, Army Medical School, 
Netley. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 


Gentleman Private. 

“*The narrative is written with much freshness and vigour ; the style, 
though wisely plain, is picturesque, and there is an air of great reality over 
all. No more amusing volume hus been published this season.” , 

Whitehall Review. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 


W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. 


Will be ready shortly, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank Buckianp. 





NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Payy, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


“* Mr, Payn’s admirers may generally count with confidence on his enter- 
taining them. In *A Grape from a Thorn’ he is as tively as ever, and it 
exhibits all his ordinary care in construction. . . . ut there is much 
more in the book than a story that is merely clever and readable.” 

‘imes, December 20. 


IN the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Browne. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


“Full of thought and power—one of the very best works of fiction we 
have met with for some time,.’’—Court Journal. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 
“Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 
vols., post 8vo. [Just published. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 265. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W, SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE from a THORN. By JAMES PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. LUL—Bad News, LIV.—Mushroom Pickivg. LV.—Creek 
Cottage. 

THE COLOURS of FLOWERS. By GraNT ALLEN. 

HOW the STARS got their NAMES. 

THE MAN with the RED HAIR. 

THE BOKE of ST. ALBANS. 

A GONDOLIER’S WEDDING. 

A BIT of LOOT. 


LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXVIII.—Lord 
Charlecote. XXXIX.—Love Strong as Death, XL.—Changed Relations. 
XLI.—Three Confessions, 


London: Smiru, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels 


through the Snowy Carpathians, and Great Alféld of 
the Magyar. By a Fetiow of the Carparnian Society 
(Diploma of 1881), and Author of ‘‘The Indian Alps.” 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts 
from the Author’s own Sketches and Drawings, 38s. 
[On January 2. 


FELKIN (R. W.) and WILSON (Rev. C. T.). 
—UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: an Ac. 
count of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial Africa ; in. 
cluding a Residence of T'wo Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr. 
el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a New Map of 1,200 
Miles in these Provinces ; numerous Illustrations, and 
Anthropological, Meteorological, and Geographical 
Notes. By R. W. Fex.xrin, F.R.G.S., Member of the 
Anthropological Institute, &c.; and the Rev. C. T, 
Witson, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S., Member of the Society 
of Arts, Hon. Fellow of the Cairo Geographical Society, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28s. [On January 10, 


LANSDELL (Henry).—-THROUGH SIBE- 
RIA. [Illustrated with about Thirty Engravings, Two 
Route Maps, and Photograph of the Author in Fish. 
skin Costume of the Gilyaks on the Lower Amur, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. [On January 4, 

A journey of 8,000 miles from the Urals to the Pacific, on 

the Rivers Obi, Amur, and Ussuri, and by the hire of a 

thousand horses. 














HOVGAARD (Lieut. A.).—NORDENS- 
KIOLD’S VOYAGE around ASIA and EUROPE: a 
Popular Account of the North-East Passage of the 
Vega. By Lieut. A. Hoveaarp, of the Royal Danish 
Navy, and Member of the Vega Expedition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, with about Fifty Illustrations and Three Maps, 21s, 


COOTE (Walter).—-WANDERINGS 
SOUTH by EAST: a Descriptive Record of Travel in 
the Southern and Eastern Hemispheres. Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations and a Map, 21s. (In the press. 


RUSSELL (W. H., LL.D.).—HESPERO- 
THEN : Notes from the Western World. <A Record of a 
Ramble through part of the United States, Canada, and 
the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
W. H. Russeit, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

January 6. 


HUGO (Victor).—VICTOR HUGO and his 


TIMES. Translated from the French of A. Barsov by 
Etten E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from Designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super royal 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [On January 4. 


BROWNE (G. Lathom).—NARRATIVES of 
STATE TRIALS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
First Period : From the Union with Ireland to the Death 
of George IV. 1801-1830. By G. LatHom Brownz, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, 
cloth. [Nearly ready. 














SCHUYLER (Eugene).—_THE LIFE of 
PETER the GREAT. By EvGrnr Scuuyuzer, Author 
of “Turkestan.” 2 vels., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

(In January. 
The most important work which Mr. Eugene Schuyler 

has yet undertaken is in a field in which he has already a 

distinguished reputation; and, apart from the fact thas it 

is the first complete and worthy study of the. greatest 
passage in Russian history, his ‘* Peter the Great”? would 
find a very large circle of readers awaiting it. 


ROBINSON (Phil)—-NOAH’S ARK: a Con- 


tribution to the Study of Unnatural History. By PHIL 

Rozsrinson, Author of ** In My Indian Garden,” “‘ Under 

the Punkah,” &c. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
[On January 4. 


RE-ISSUE of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. This most valuable History, which was pub- 
lished originally in 8 super royal 8vo volumes, at 
£1 4s. each, or £9 12s. complete, is now being re-issued 
in Monthly Volumes, at 10s. 6d. each volume. Vols. I. 
and II., containing all the original matter, and the 
original Illustrations, Sixty-three in number, after 
Drawings by the celebrated painter A. De Neuville, are 
ready. Vol. III. will be issued on January 3rd, and 
the subsequent Volumes Monthly. 


PRICE 10s, 64. EACH VOLUME, 


*,* Orders for these Monthly Volumes should be sent at 
once to Booksellers in Town or Country. 














London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarzz, & RrvineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Pygmalion. By Thomas Woolner. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Tue beautiful legend of Pygmalion and the 
statue, with its obvious allegory, has always 
been a favourite with poets, but we should 
suppose that this is the first time that it has 
been treated by a brother of Pygmalion’s own 
craft. Mr. Woolner has made a narrative 
poem of some three thousand lines out of it 
in blank verse, and it is needless to say that 
to fill this space he has had to complete the 
details by a considerable exercise of imagina- 
tion. We have, at first, a picture of the 
sculptor, son of a wealthy house, and of his 
mother’s household, especially her twelve 
handmaidens, all nobly born. One of these 
stands to Pygmalion as model for the famous 
statue—a Hebe—and it need scarcely be said 
how Mr. Woolner gets out of the difficulty 
of the original miracle. The greatest novelty 
in the actual construction of his story is that 
he carries it on long after the transformation 
scene, as it may, perhaps, be called without 
irreverence. Pygmalion’s happiness, which is, 
indeed, not yet complete, is to be balanced by 
calumny and wrong, according to the warning 
of Aphrodite when she grants him his boon ; 
and this is accomplished by the aid of pro- 
fessional jealousy. There is a sect of “archaics” 
among the statue-men of Cyprus who are 
jealous of Pygmalion’s social position, and 
angry at the classical perfection of his work, 
which they cannot rival. They first spread 
horrible stories as to the supposed miracle, 
rationalising it into the murder of his models 
and the mixing of their blood with the clay. 
At last they attempt his life. Then there is a 
further test in the shape of an Egyptian inva- 
sion of Cyprus, which Pygmalion, as general, 
triumphantly repels. 

Such is a brief argument, or rather brief 
heads of an argument, of the poem. We con- 
fess that we like the first part better than the 
last. The episode of the jealousy of the 
archaics is too long, it lacks interest, and 
here and there suspicions of a double meaning 
occur which very likely may not be intended. 
The fight with the Egyptians is too much 
after the manner of 7élémague—one of those 
ingenious fights which a heaven-born jleader 
arranges beforehand—the enemy docilely 
playing exactly the part which he has cast for 
them. But the earlier part of the poem as 
far as the miracle (or its substitute) is grace- 
fully managed, and contains a great deal of 
very good work. One looks with natural 


interest to the passages describing Pygmalion’s 
actual proceedings in his art, and expectation 
18 not disappointed ; while almost everywhere 





there are short descriptive passages, showing 
no ordinary skill in what may be called the 
plastic part of poetry. This, for instance, is 


‘* Along the shore they saw sun-smitten waves, 
back light from their long shoulder lines, 

Plunge shattering the beach ; a whispered hiss 

Following the roar in thralled monotony.” 

The last two lines are remarkably exact, and, 
if the first has not the elaborate beauty of a 
famous prose in Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay on Blake, it shows the artist’s faculty.of 
selecting the determinant parts of a pheno- 
menon. Here, again, is a pleasing description 
of what may be called, without flippancy, a 
Greek finishing school—perhaps an institution 
which the human race has in the particular 
department not altogether improved upon :— 
‘© Beside her household slaves, and those who won 

Their freedom by their worth, twelve noble maids 

Did suit and service to uphold her state 

And learn from her the management of home, 

All fit observances of time and place ; 

All secrets of the loom ; skill in the use 

Of warp and weft ; their textures various ; 

Colours unchangeable, to each one fit. 

Of herbs : knowledge of food and cordial drinks : 

Pastimes, and exercises : when was best 

To lave their lovely bodies in the sea, 

And race, with garments looped, across the lawn. 

Whatever made them prudent, strong, and fair, 

Worthy to wed with heroes and to rear 

A race of children bold and beautiful.” 


The portraits of the twelve maidens follow, 
one trait in which must be quoted :-— 
‘©, , . Of such an easy pace, 

When at her utmost speed and seen afar 

She looked a drifting cloud.” 
Sometimes Mr. Woolner makes slips, however, 
as in his description of Aphrodite rising from 
the sea when he makes the waves heave 
‘To a great throne of azure, laced with light, 

And canopied with foam.” 
Here “laced with light” is excellent, and 
“draped with foam,” or some such phrase, 
would have been excellent too, but a foam- 
canopy is not easily intelligible, except in time 
of storm, which is incongruous. It is, how- 
ever, very seldom that he goes wrong in any 
matter of form or colour. Itis pleasant to 
watch in his verse :— 

“, , . the chisel’s dainty play 

Soften the valley ’twixt the cheek and mouth, 

Sweeten the laughter rippling through the lips, 

And fine the chin to rarer witchery.” 
Here is another good passage of some length :— 


‘‘ The sentence passed ; the Judgment now broke up, 
Leaving Pygmalion to his solitude. 
His bitter longing still unsatisfied. 
From noontide’s broadest blaze no light for him : 
From spacious clouds, the noontide’s chariots, 
Traversing day’s eternal dome in long 
White ranges splendid, or receding far 
To ether pale, he saw no God descend. 
When asked, the wandering winds gave no regard 
Adventuring on to wastes remote, unknown. 
The flowers kept fast their secrets why so bright 
And bountiful of sweets. Successive waves 
Told only their own re, ity, 
hough ever whispering to the sands they kissed. 
And men in council, or in market-place 
Seemed unto him babbling of emptiness,” 


It is (at least so it seems to us) in detached 
passages of this kind that the merit of 
Pygmalion consists. But it should in fair- 
ness be added that the portrait of the heroine, 
Ianthe, which is not so easily illustrated by 
quotation, has not a little charm. Mr. 
Woolner is not so much at home in dialogue 





as in description, and the passages in which he 
endeavours to be homely and familiar are not 
usually successful. In a Homeric hexameter 
Pygmalion might call his men “rabbits! 
geese!” without much danger, but the effect 
is not dignified in English verse, and the 
general structure and atmosphere of the poem 
demands dignity. In fact, the chief criticism 
which we feel inclined to pass on the volume 
is that it should have ended with its seventh 
book. Mr. Woolner has an excellent line 
about 
©, . .» those rules of art 
The wise had found inexorably fixed.” 

One of those rules is, we think, that on such 
ascene as the quickening of the statue, no 
matter in what sense, the curtain should 
invariably fall. GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 








My Journey to Medinah. By John F. Keane. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 


Tus book is a continuation of Six Months 
in Meccah, a review of which in the Aca- 
pemy of June 4, 1881, p. 409, throwing some 
doubt on the authenticity of the narrative, 
was one of the last productions of the late 
Andrew Wilson. The appearance of the 
sequel seems to require that the suspicions 
cast on the earlier book should be either 
withdrawn or confirmed. For this purpose 
it will be necessary, to some extent, to look 
at both books together. The author’s 
account of his qualifications for so adven- 
turous an undertaking as the performance of 
the Hajj in the disguise of a Mohammedan is 
not quite clear. It appears, however, that 
he acquired a “thorough knowledge of the 
Mohammedan language and customs” (Me. 
dinah, p. 211) by serving as officer for three 
years on a vessel carrying a Mohammedan 
crew. The Mohammedan language seems to 
be Hindustani, for though the author, in his 
second volume, appears as conversing freely 
with Bedawi Arabs, the first volume shows 
that he had only such Arabic as he picked up 
on the journey, and he travelled as servant to an 
Indian Amir, consorting mainly with Indian 
pilgrims. How he got into such service after 
landing at Jeddah is not explained. The 
Arabs would not ask curiously as to his origin 
in the motley crowd of pilgrims, but to dis- 
guise one’s English origin in an Indian 
caravan was much more difficult; and we 
should have liked to know how he attached 
himself to his protector, who would certainly 
not have given him the place he obtained had 
he suspected him of being a new convert. 

Mr. Keane reached Mecca in the month of 
Ramadhan. On his journey from Jeddah to 
Mecea, I have only to observe that he repre- 
sents Haddah as lying between the coast and 
the first hills, This is an error ; it lies botween 
hills in the well-known Batn Marr. The 
other particulars about the route also agree 
ill with my own observations when I traversed 
it as far as the marks, some distance on the 
Mecca side of Haddah, that define the limits 
of the sacred territory. 

After our traveller had been some six 
weeks in Mecca (p. 35), had formed various 
acquaintances, and felt at ease about the 
maintenance of his disguise, the Amir sud- 
denly made up his mind to take a run to 
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Jerusalem before the great day of Arafat 
came ons This was a bold undertaking, for 
the time at his disposal was less than two 
months, probably less than six weeks, for he 
got back on the last day of the second month 
after Ramadhan (p. 68). In the interval, he 
had seen Cairo and all its sights, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem. This was clever travelling, 
for it would take quite a week to get from 
Mecca to Cairo, even if everything was 
timed so as exactly to catch one of the 
steamers that call at Jeddah; and from 
Alexandria to Jerusalem is three days’ 
journey in favourable circumstances, but the 
steamers in winter are not frequent—they 
cannot call at Jaffa in rough weather—and 
the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa would be 
in bad order from the rains. Thus three 
weeks would be spent in mere travelling, if 
everything fitted in exactly. But, as a 
matter of fact, there is no plan of connexion 
of steamers for such a journey, and the Amir 
was very lucky in getting through at all. 
As it was, he only just got back in time for 
the essential ceremonies, the omission of 
which would have nullified his pilgrimage. 
How he was such a fool as to run the risk of 
losing his whole journey, as he would have 
done if he had been another week on the road, 
is not explained; and the very idea of such 
a jaunt in the midst of the pilgrimage is a 
startling novelty, which will surprise every- 
one who knows Eastern character. 

Mr. Keane improved the Amifr’s absence 
by cleaning out the house, which was in a 
state of filth such as I never saw in an Arab 
dwelling, and by a sort of flirtation with a 
middle-aged Englishwoman, who had been 
carried off, as it seems, from India in the 
Mutiny of 1858. This episode corresponds 
to some extent with facts, and to a greater 
extent with stories current in Jeddah some 
time after Mr. Keane’s visit. Mr. Keane 
claims to have initiated the enquiries un- 
doubtedly made. by the English Government 
into the existence of such a captive or cap- 
tives, but the report on which these enquiries 
were based rested, if my memory serves me, 
on information conveyed by a fugitive from 


. Mecea, a boy from India who had been kid- 


napped, and carried off to Mecca, as has 
not seldom happened under that system of 
freedom from consular supervision which the 
English Government thinks due to the 
religious liberties of pilgrims. I have not 
the opportunity of referring to documents for 
this matter, but I have a clear recollection 
that an account at variance with Mr. Keane’s, 
and containing no reference to him, was given 
me by those persons in Jeddah who had 
official knowledge of the facts. 

I now pass to the journey to Medinah. 
Mr. Keane joined the caravan of his protector 
at Wady Fatimah, which he describes as four 
miles from Mecca—the distance of an evening 
stroll (p. 4). Burckhardt makes it eight 
hours from Mecca to the W4dy; and from 
my own visit to the place, when I traversed 
the Hajj road as far as the shrine called El- 
Maiminiyah, I judge that Burckhardt may 
have travelled slowly, but has stated the time 
correctly. Mr. Keane’s description of the 
place is also very unlike my recollection and 
notes. Between this point and Medinah our 
traveller had many surprising adventures 





which it is unnecessary to analyse. His 
journey from the Wady to Medinah and back 
occupied thirty-six days, and was begun a 
month or thereby after the day of Arafat— 
that is, about the middle of January 1878. 
This is the cool season, and the heat is seldom 
oppressive; but our author pictures the 
journey as more wretched than the Red Sea 
with a temperature of 100° in the shade. His 
company were also unfortunate in having to 
make a continuous march of two nights and 
part of three days, ending at RAbegh, without 
an opportunity of getting water. But there 
is water at Kholais, which is but twenty-one 
hours from Rabegh, and is a principal station 
on the road. The track from Kholais is 
mainly through the maritime plain; and the 
wild passes described by Mr. Keane as occu- 
pying the first fourteen or fifteen hours of 
the forced march seem to have been tem- 
porarily transplanted from some other part of 
the Hijaz—perhaps from the totally different 
road described by Capt. Burton. 

One is glad to find that at various points in 
his course our traveller was able to refresh 
himself with water-melons, and that he found 
excellent grapes in the markets of Medinah 
early in February. I was not so fortunate on 
my visit to the Hejiz as to find these delight- 
ful fruits growing out of season. An English 
guinea, too, turned up when it was required 
as fee for a Bedawi doctor, who evidently 
knew the etiquette of the profession. In fact 
this coin is common in the Hijaz (p. 87). I 
have searched jewellers’ shops for strange gold 
pieces, but have not met with the old guinea. 
The Arabs have borrowed the English word, 
but understand by it the sovereign. Arabia, 
however, has other marvels in the way of 
gold. The Amir purchased in Mecca bars of 
gold procured in the country. It is true that 
the Hejaz has auriferous rocks, a fact ascer- 
tained some years ago by analysis of speci- 
mens sent to England from Jeddah; but they 
are not worked, and it has not been ascer- 
tained whether they could be worked to profit. 
In Jeddah, however, the mate of a pilgrim 
steamer might hear enough about these 
recent experiments to fire his imagination. 
When I was there the Sherif’s agent was very 
anxious to develop the discovery. 

When he got back to Jeddah, Mr. Keane 
very naturally hurried to a French restaurant, 
and had a mutton chop with white bread and 
coffee. There was a sort of decayed hostelry 
in the town, kept by a Maltese—essentially a 
drinking shop for the Turks —at the time of 
von Maltzan’s visit in 1870; but even this, I 
believe, had disappeared when I was in 
Jeddah, less than two years after Mr. Keane. 
Certainly a French restaurant, capable of 
serving a mutton chop and white bread, could 
never have found customers; and, if such a 
place had existed, a visit to it would have 
effectually betrayed the disguise of our pilgrim. 
Finally, Mr. Keane visited the consulate, 
where he had left his secret on going up 
country. The secret must have been well 
kept to this day, for, though I lived for many 
weeks in the house of the gentlemen with 
whom Mr. Keane had to do, I never heard a 
word of it. W. R. Smirn. 











The First and Second Battles of Newbury 
and the Siege of Donington Castle during 
the Civil War. By Walter Money, F.S.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Tue dedication of Mr. Money’s work to the 
Earl of Carnarvon, “ under whose auspices the 
Falkland Memorial, raised to record the names 
of those who fell fighting in their country’s 
cause, was successfully completed and in- 
augurated,” is likely to frighten away those 
who, like myself, hold that memorial to be a 
gross libel upon the memory of one of the 
most beautiful characters of English history. 
By associating Falkland with the combatants 
on his own side only, those who raised the 
memorial have contrived, as far as they can, 
to put out of sight the large-heartedness of 
the man, and to substitute for it that partisan- 
ship in which Falkland found himself so ill 
at ease, though his intellect was not so far 
in advance of his contemporaries as to reveal 
to him the secret which is now open to all 
who have eyes to see, that the cause of 
England was not entirely to be found in either 
of the opposing armies. 

Fortunately, Mr. Money has his feelings 
well under control. He has undertaken to 
tell the story of the two battles of Newbury, 
and not to write the history of England ; and, 
when he once warms to his work, his admira- 
tion of a good soldier is too strong to allow 
him to consider on which side the service is 
rendered. Nowhere has the stern devotion 
of Essex to the call of duty been brought out 
more clearly than in these pages. The taci- 
turn general who, as d’Ewes informs us, rode 
out to Edgehill, carrying with him his coffio, 
his winding-sheet, and his funeral scutcheons 
as mute symbols of his readiness to die, if 
need be, for his country, had nothing his- 
trionic about him ; and at Newbury he com- 
pares favourably with the gay and gallant 
Cavaliers, who are evidently Mr. Money’s 
favourites. ‘ 

In one respect Mr. Money is admirably 
qualified for the work which he has under- 
taken. He has spent all his life close to the 
scene of the two battles, and it is understood 
that he has been helped by his experience as 
a volunteer in entering into the details of 
military tactics. The book is handsomely 
illustrated with photographs, and is a contri- 
bution of real value to the literary history of 
the great Civil War. 

SamvEL R. GarDINER. 








Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Frank Vincents 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tas book is written by an American, and 
dedicated to Mr. H. M. Stanley, “‘ the greatest 
of all African explorers.” Here, too, its key 
may be found. The author describes in 4 
“smart” manner what may be termed the 
Scandinavian Grand Tour—from Denmark 
through Southern Norway, and by the usual 
coast route to the North Cape. Like other 
tourists, he saw the midnight sun, and 
returned over the Kiolen Fiellen to Pitea, on 


the Gulf of Bothnia, visiting the mining dis- 


trict of Dalecarlia, and thence taking steamer 
to Gefle and Stockholm. Finally he crossed 
into Finnland, and finished the summer's 
wanderings at St. Petersburg. We cannot 
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honestly say that these glances of his at a 
great extent of country increase the world’s 
stock of knowlédge respecting a part of it 
which has already been described by a 
thousand wayfarers. Mr. Vincent apparently 
took the Falls of Niagara and a monster New 
York hotel with him as the standards of 
comparison by which Scandinavia was to be 
tested. He deals in a characteristically 
pleasant way as he passes onwards with 
nature, man, and manners, until we are 
tempted to utter admiringly the words which 
Bon Gaultier attributes to his countrymen 
when Dickens travelled through America— 

“‘ Don’t he beat all natur hollow? Don’t he foot it 

like a ’coon ?” 

Of course Mr. Vincent saw the Vikings’ 
galley of which we have lately heard so much ; 
and, after Bergen and Trondbjem, he thinks 
it worth while again to describe Torghattan 
and demolish the pretensions of the Maélstrom 
—which, by-the-way, one of his own country- 
men has more than anyone else exaggerated. 
His account of the trawls used in the Loffo- 
den fisheries would amaze the skipper of a 
Dogger Bank smack—* long lines, sometimes 
extending a mile or more along the ocean, 
and having short lines with baited hooks 
attached to them.” He does full justice to 
the boldness of the mountains, the clear 
atmosphere and waters, and bestows much 
commendation on the Arcadian innocence of 
the Norwegians. They are the blameless 
Hyperboreans of the ancients; but as for 
their manners at the table, he cannot away 
with these. They have “the appetite of 
tigers, and make disagreeable noises with 
their mouths.” Evidently Mr. Vincent never 
supped at the “ Mitre” with Dr. Johnson. 
But more; they hold their forks like pens, 
and rival the professional knife-swallowers of 
Bombay ; suck eggs out of the shells, and 
“when spoons are furnished a public dish ” 
(whatever this may mean) the Norwegian 
prefers using his own. The Swedes are even 
worse behaved. They “rise from the table, 
run to the sideboard, take a morsel with their 
fingers on anybody’s fork at random, and 
return to their seats, eating as if shipwrecked 
at sea.” The less said about table-napkins 
the better. Memories of Delmonico again over- 
come Mr. Vincent. But, considering the 
hospitality which he everywhere found, he 
should scarcely have allowed himself the 
sarcasm that these are “ loyal subjects of one 
who is called king of the Goths and Vandals.” 
We should think, too, that King Oscar, 
whose literary abilities are considerable, would 
scarcely appreciate Mr. Vincent’s delicate 
compliment—he ‘“ would make an excellent 
‘special’ for the New York press.” 

The Lapps whom the author met at 
the North Cape and its vicinity are harmless, 
semi-civilised dwarfs, much like the Samo- 
yedes, their Siberian neighbours, and devoted 
to blubber and strong drink. They purchase 
their wives—a custom not altogether un- 
known in more civilised countries. The race 
is rapidly dwindling, owing to the practice 
of polyandry, neglect of cleanliness, and love 
of alcohol. Mr, Vincent dwells with much 
pleasure on the universal education of the 
Swedes, Both Sweden and Norway, indeed, 
exhibit praiseworthy zeal in compulsory in- 
struction. In 1877 he shows that ninety-eight 





per cent. of the Swedish children between 
eight and fifteen years of age were under 
instruction. There is a good account, too, 
of the barrows round Upsala, which the 
author compares with the achievements of 
the American mound-builders. Indeed, the 
chapters devoted to Sweden are as full as the 
two on Finnland are scanty. They form the 
best portion of the book. 

It was scarcely generous of the author to 

affirm that Capt. Nares’s Polar Expedition 
“resulted in almost complete failure,” after 
the honour which Capt. Stephenson paid to 
Capt. Hall of the Polaris. At all events, our 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-76 planted the 
British flag in the highest latitude which 
man has ever reached. And Mr. Vincent 
is too often flippant, not to say profane, 
when touching on sacred subjects. The 
amusing rapidity of his judgments may be 
gathered from what he saw at Gefle— 
“a church and a gaol; from this I in- 
ferred that the good and bad elements in 
the population must be equally mingled.”’ It 
is absurd to rail at an Ethiopian for being 
black, and much licence may reasonably be 
accorded to Americans in the matter of lan- 
guage and style; but Mr. Vincent is herein 
wholly unreasonable. Every here and there we 
have come upon deliciously “ tall” writing— 
as, for instance, his reflections at the North 
Cape; while he commits numerous outrages 
upon English. Charms are “loaned” to 
landscapes; a farmer “rents” him a skiff; 
the natives are “‘garbed” in such-and-such a 
dress. We hear, too, of “ necropoli,” “ alco- 
holic bibacity,’’ and “the fortuitous fate of 
Absalom ;” while, most puzzling of all, “ life 
is made to acquire a little aureole of its own.” 
After this we hardly know whether to dissent 
from the closing words of Mr. Vincent's 
Preface. 
“If the sequel proves that I have failed to 
weave my materials into a volume having a 
value more than fleeting, I shall have the sor- 
rowful conviction that I have fallen behind- 
hand since my early Oriental tours.” 


M. G. Watkrns. 








Studies of Modern Mind and Character. By 
John Wilson. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Witson has prefixed to this volume a 
short extract from Mr. Mill’s Dissertations 
and Discussions, defending, or rather justify- 
ing, the re-appearance, in a permanent form, 
of articles originally contributed to periodicals, 
on the ground that such a prospect will cause 
the articles to be written with more care, 
and with less reliance on their anonymous and 
fugitive character. This plea may certainly 
be regarded as sound, and even as superfluous. 
Anything really worth reading is worth read- 
ing twice; and few things are more un- 
comfortable than hunting up the back numbers 
of periodicals, even where it is practicable to 
do so. 

It is quite consistent with this view to 
maintain that the defects, avoidable and other- 
wise, of periodical writing become very 
prominent in a republication of this kind. 
The editorial pruning and chastening, how- 
ever essential to the size and character of his 
magazine, is apt to leave the individual essays 
rather more colourless and demure than, in 





independence, they would have been. Signs 
are not wanting in this volume that Mr, 
Wilson can be caustic and pungent, as well 
as grave, if he chooses. But, on the whole, 
the book, though it cannot be called dry, is 
well-informed rathér than interesting. In 
point of style, indeed, it leaves much to bé 
desired; and, as might be expected, this is 
particularly the case with those of the essays 
which appear for the first time. With all 
respect to Mr. Wilson, it must be said that 
the eighth essay, “Through Anarchy to 
Caesarism—Napoleon the Uncle,” would have 
been the better for editorial supervision. On 
p- 294, for instance, we learn that Napoleon 
threw himself on the army and the country, 


“neither of which he had any difficulty in in- 
spiring with the same contempt for the corrupt 
pentarchy at the Luxembourg, which he him- 
self had impatiently dissembled for years till 
the pear was ripe, as he saw it to be after his 
return from Egypt, for transferring into his 
own hands their unpopular sovereignty—a 
transfer made by perhaps the most bungled of 
coups d'état that ever was struck—but which 
could not be so bungled as to be unsuccessful ” ! 


“ Able editors ’’ would surely have made short 
work—or, at any rate, shorter work—of these 
tangled and ungainly clauses. 

But, in other respects, the book suffers 
from being too nad in the form of “ the 
quarterlies.” There must be some mystic 
virtue in the time-honoured method of 
reviewing five or six books, more or less on 
one subject, in one essay, by short extracts 
from each of them, strung together by a thin 
thread of historical or biographical summary. 
But, whatever be its merits, it has one os 
demerit. You do not get enough of the 
books to judge of them, nor of the reviewer 
to judge of him; the books are jostled, like 
the fragments of a kaleidoscope, into a motley 
pattern, while the reviewer appears and dis- 
appears and re-appears, bodingly and at 
intervals, like the “ Ahnfrau” in Grill- 
parzer’s play, with which England has 
recently been diverted and alarmed, Oné 
feels inclined to cry for one half-hour of 
Macaulay—with his twenty lines about the 
book under review, ten about its author, and 
then thirty pages of rapid and brilliant 
sketching of the subject or period from any 
and every source of information. Time was 
when quarterlies were bright as ‘well as 
learned, and pungent as well as prophetic. 

The first essay in the book—* Guicciardini 
and his ‘Golden Maxims’ ”—is an extremely 
appreciative estimate of the causes of Italian 
decadence in the sixteenth century, from 
“spirited, if ill-organised, autonomy to a 
dull level of spiritual and secular despot- 
ism” (p. 2). And the parallel between 
Guicciardini and Machiavelli (pp. 22-29) is 
full of useful, if not very profound, reflections 
on the “mind and character” of each. It is 
well to remind us, as Mr. Wilson does, that 
Machiavelli’s disrepute is largely owing to & 
very exceptional virtue of his—candour. 
Most politicians in troublous times have 
probably said to themselves that you cannot 
accurately observe, in practice, the distinction 
between faith and perfidy, mercy and cruelty, 
&c., though you must “ keep as much credit as 
you can for virtues which you cannot always 
afford to exercise.” Such at least was the 
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accepted practice of the age of Machiavelli ; 
he, for his part (and Guicciardini, as Mr. 
Wilson shows us—pp. 21, 22—pretty well 
agrees with him), conceiving that even bad 
principles, if they worked towards success 
and order, were better than none, formulated 
this doctrine in writings which have “ damned 
him to everlasting fame,” not for being worse 
than his neighbours, but for being bolder and 
more candid. The following essay, that on 
Giordano Bruno and Galileo, seems rather 
slight and sketchy. Of Giordano Bruno ittells 
us just what everyone knows—that he began 
as a monk, revolted against the monastic 
and ecclesiastical life, travelled widely 
through Europe, and was finally burnt by 
the Inquisition at Rome. But of his actual 
writings, of the quality and tone of his fervid 
imagination, Mr. Wilson gives next to no 
account, referring us only to German histories 
of philosophy (p. 44) as having given Bruno 
a distinguished place. But this is just a case 
where two pages of literary description would 
have been worth this intolerably vague 
reference ten times over. 

One interesting fact is given by M. Berti, 
in his account of Bruno’s death, which may 
be commended to the apologists of religious 
suppression and oppression. When obstinate 
heretics, like Bruno, “vivo igne cremantur, 
eorum lingua alliganda est, ne si libere loqui 
possint, astantes impiis blasphemiis offen- 
dant.” Such was the Christianity of the 
Inquisition in Bruno’s time. It is not 
recorded, I believe, that the priests of Moloch 
gagged their victims before burning them. 

**Surely your race it was that He, 

O men, signed backwards with His name ! 


Beholding, in Gethsemane, 
Bled the red bitter sweat of shame !” 


Perhaps the pleasantest reading in Mr. 
Wilson’s book is the essay on Swift. Without 
any attempt at whitewashing or panegyric, 
he recals the attention of those whose ideas 
of Swift are based on Macaulay’s disparaging 
estimate and Thackeray’s saddening judgment 
to the truer and kindlier view of Mr. Forster, 
that in his better days Swift had “something 
else than water on the brain and misanthropy 
in the heart.’”” We should have been spared 
many subsequent Irish troubles had more 
persons felt towards Ireland as Swift, Burke, 
and Sydney Smith felt. 

The essay on “Junius and Francis” is a 
less temperate and balanced performance, 
being vitiated by a certain animosity towards 
the cause that Junius represented. It is 
one thing to see grave faults and slanderous 
tendencies in that great writer ; another thing 
to talk of his writings as only a ‘‘succés de 
scandale,” and as “fixing infamy on any 
man ”’ known to be their author ; of “ assassin 
pens” and “ outrages of that arch-libeller.”’ 
That Francis’ motives were mixed, and some 
of them mean, is likely enough. But it is 
impossible to read Mr. Trevelyan’s recent 
Life of Fox, even after making every allow- 
ance for its Liberal bias, without recognising 
the substantial justice of Junius’ cause. An 
encroaching Court, propped up in its designs 
by men like Sandwich and Bute, was with- 
held from doing irreparable damage to the 
Constitution in no small degree by that 
patriotic, though truculent and unscrupulous, 
pen. 





The rest of the volume, with the exception 
of a short and graphic sketch entitled “ Bis- 
marck, Prussia, and Pan-Teutonism,” is en- 
tirely occupied with French history and poli- 
ties, ranging from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution to the war of 1870. In this part 
of his work Mr. Wilson seems thoroughly at 
home; he is moderate and impartial ; he can 
see the virtues as well as the vices of the 
Napoleons, the faults as well as the calamities 
of Louis XVI. and Louis-Philippe. In the 
“ Reign of Terror and its Secret Police ” he is 
strenuous in his denunciation of the san- 
guinary and incompetent faction and its sub- 
ordinate spies and desperadoes, who did more 
to discredit the cause of freedom and popular 
government than its avowed enemies have 
ever been able to accomplish. If anything, 
he makes too much of the paradox—more 
apparent than real—of a despicable and san- 
guinary minority grasping and retaining 
supreme power. The truth is that the party 
of law and order and quiet are, in one sense, 
never united effectively; their very virtues 
paralyse them. Add to this, that in France 
at the time of the Revolution the old land- 
marks and standards, to which such persons 
might have rallied, had been in large measure 
abolished before they or others were fully 
cognizant of the imminent anarchy ; and we 
shall, I do not say disagree with Mr. Wilson, 
but contemplate this period with something 
less of surprise. 

Perhaps, however, amid our own agrarian 
troubles we shall find Mr. Wilson most inter- 
esting when he describes the land question 
in France, and discusses small tenures and 
their subdivision under laws of heritage. He 
is by no means so confident of the present 
and future results of this system as Mr. M. 
Arnold has shown himself. He thinks, with 
M. Léonce de Lavergne, that the forced sub- 
division of moderate-sized properties (p. 378) 
leads to debt, restlessness, forced sales, and 
general uneasiness of the agricultural body. 
It is to be noted, however, that no evi- 
dence is adduced of any widespread dis- 
content in rural districts from this cause. 
Indeed, M. de Lavergne himself calls the 
system “the flesh and blood of France,” 
thinks it a sacred ark, and at the same time a 
growing evil. If this be so, the state of 
France is that described by Tacitus, “nec 
vitia nec remedia pati possumus.” But then 
the popular belief of the contentment, sta- 
bility, and loyalty of the agricultural class in 
France conflicts strangely with these theories. 
Perhaps the truth is that Mr. Wilson hardly 
allows enough for a certain shrewdness of the 
French rustic—* abnormis sapiens crassaque 
Minerva ’’—as when he pleads that litigation 
would swallow up the whole value of a £20 
plot of land, not seeing that the recognition 
of such a fact is within reach of the possessor 
and his rival or rivals, who are not un- 
likely to “act accordingly.’ And with Mr. 
Arnold’s larger view, be it right or wrong, 
that considerable inequalities of condition are 
bad all round and for everybody, Mr. Wilson 
hardly deals at all. 

One further criticism may be made on Mr. 
Wilson’s style, which is, that he tends to use 
language which may be defined as the bastard 
classical. Such, for instance, are Baron 


Haussman’s “ edilical exploits” (p. 356), | 





“* German longanimity ” (p. 435), “acephalous 
Jacobinism” (p. 271). All these are ugly 
compounds, and admit of periphrasis, or of 
synonyms less painful to the eye and ear. 

E. D. A. Morsweap. 








NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


A Heart's Problem. By Charles Gibbon. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Faith and Unfaith. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis,’ &. In 3 vols. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. Houstoun. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Two Rival Loves. By Annie L. Walker. 
In 3 vols. (F. V. White.) 


The Squire's Heir. By Ralph Neville. 
2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


Arthur Middletint. By Alfred E. Knight. 
In 2 vols. (Newman.) 


The Woodleighs of Amscote. By Mrs. Mor- 
timer Collins and Percy Cotton. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


Under the Shield. By M. E. Winchester. 
(Seeley & Co.) 


Mr. Grppon’s new story is fresh and charm- 
ing—very slight as regards plot, but admirable 
worked out. It might be styled a love idyll, 
for such indeed it is, and he must be an 
old curmudgeon who could not get inter- 
ested in the loves of Maurice Calthorpe and 
Mabel Cuthbert. But, although the novel 
contains few incidents, these are quite of an 
unusual type. We shall not reveal them, 
as our readers will doubtless search them out 
for themselves. It is long, however, since we 
have read a little story which delighted us 
more than this. What makes it still more 
pleasant reading is the fact—sufficiently well 
known, indeed, to all who are familiar with 
Mr. Gibbon’s work—that the author is a 
true literary artist, and writes a polished 
and graceful style. 


The author of Phyllis was one of the most 
promising of all the new school of novelists. 
The story now before us—Faith and Unfaith 
—is distinctly superior to three-fourths of 
the fiction published, and yet somehow we 
cannot say that it registers the advance 
we expected. But on matters of this 
kind opinions will differ, according to the 
point of view from which novels are regarded. 
There are, of course, various kinds of excellence. 
One will excel in plot, another in character- 
drawing, a third in literary finish. Phyllis 
had the unusual merit of betokening promise 
in all these directions. As regards plot, the 
present novel is more than its equal. The 
incidents in Faith and Unfaith are of a most 
painfully exciting kind, and the narrative is 
bright and lively throughout. But the 
characters have scarcely that distinctiveness 
of individuality which we found in the two 
heroines Phyllis and Molly Bawn. Yet we 
confess that they are such as to have 
awakened very great interest in us. It is 
chiefly in regard to style that our objections 
would lie against the present novel. It is 
not written in so natural a manner as its 
predecessors. Then, too, the author has 
shown an inordinate passion for quotation. In 
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moderation, this cannot be objected to; but 
the quotations, chiefly poetical, in these three 
volumes must amount to several hundreds, 
we believe, if fairly counted. The work ought 
to run Mr. Southgate’s Many Thoughts of 
Many Minds very hard, especially in the 
matter of quotations regarding the passion of 
love. But, when all has been said, Faith 
and Unfaith is an excellent novel. The 
author is unquestionably clever, and has, 
no doubt, still before her a very successful 
career. We only wish that we never had a 
harder task set us than reading her stories. 
It is because she has powers which are by 
no means common that we are anxious to see 
them fully and fairly developed. 


The Silver Link is not a pleasant book, 
Several of the characters are given to the use 
of very strong language, and in some 
parts of the narrative such expressions as 
“d fool,” “‘d—— silly,” are plentiful. 
Now, we are far from saying that these 
phrases are not an accurate representation of 
the conduct described, but the style of 
the tap-room is not attractive when too 
much obtruded. We counted seven good 
round oaths in the first volume, ten in the 
second, and eight in the third; besides such 
compromises as “‘ Gad!” ‘* By George!” &c. 
The plot of the book is certainly remarkable, and 
we shall not attempt to analyse it. But there 
is too much about fortunes being taken by 
fraud by those who have no right to them; 
and a great deal also turns upon many of 
the characters being the descendants of a 
colonial murderer. A Colonel L’Estrange, 
afterwards Lord Kingsberry, figures con- 
spicuously ; he is utterly destitute of honour, 
and does not seem to possess a single 
redeeming quality. There are two or three 
good individuals thrown in as foils, but 
they fail to make The Silver Link a 
favourite with us. We have some pity 
and sympathy for Clarice and her suffer- 
ing mother ; but that is all. The story, on 
the whole, appears to us as unsatisfactory as 
it is extraordinary. It is nothing like so 
good as the author’s previous work, Recom- 
mended to Mercy. 





Miss Walker writes spiritedly, and, as it 
seems to us, also writes well. Zwo Rival 
Loves is certainly a better and more enter- 
taining work than the majority of novels 
which come from the press in such rapid 
succession. It turns upon the rightful in- 
heritance to a large property known as 
Summerwood. Hugh Marston is the son of 
a widow in the possession of the estate ; 
and, with the utmost conscientiousness, 
he sets about trying to dispossess him- 
self of it because he has heard that, in 
consequence of what happened many years 
before, his family are not entitled to it. 
We have often heard of struggles to obtain 
possession of an estate, but our readers will 
be specially interested in this account of a 
struggle how to get rid of one. There isa 
very pretty young widow of an uncle of Hugh 

arston who figures prominently in the 
novel ; and it is she and her child whom Hugh 
believes to be the rightful heirs. But, as 
Hugh in the outset has fallen desperately in 
love with the bewitching widow, we see that 
everything must of course end happily. This 


is the merest skeleton of a plot which deserves 
unravelling right through, and anyone who 
takes up the book cannot fail to be strongly 
interested in it. 


What with the campaign of Napoleon in 
Italy and the fierce doings of the United 
Irishmen in Ireland, the reader of The 
Squires Heir cannot complain of dulness. 
Mr. Neville writes about Ireland as though 
he knew something of the country and its 
people. The subject he has chosen may not 
seem very inviting, and yet there is a capital 
love-story interwoven in it; and we have 
followed with much interest the course of the 
deeply tried passion of the dashing Colonel 
Baskerville, volunteer in the First Consul’s 
army, for the daughter of the Earl of 
Hallington. After the war in Europe, 
and before peace is concluded, Baskerville 
foolishly returns to England. Heis betrayed, 
thrown into prison, and condemned to death 
for serving under Napoleon. Orders are 
given for his execution; but, although the 
soldiers are actually making ready to fire, 
we know, of course, that the doomed man 
will be preserved to his beloved Edith, and 
surely enough the reprieve arrives in the nick 
of time. Mr. Neville has some strong preju- 
dices—or convictions, perhaps we ought to 
say. One is against bad champagne, and the 
other is against the law as administered in 
this country. We are wholly with him as 
regards the former, if only partially so as 
regards the latter. However, with regard 
to the story as a whole, we have no doubt 
it will be much appreciated. After many 
days, we have the satisfaction of seeing 
villainy punished and virtue triumphant in 
the most thorough-going manner. The book 
has not been “read” so well as it should 
have been. We have “in terrorwm;” “ der- 
nier resort” (one s); the word “ propriété ” 
appears without its legitimate accents ; and 
one of Napoleon’s generals figures as Devoust. 
It would not be fair probably to debit these 
errors to the author. 


In the case of Mr. Knight’s story, what 
can criticism do in the face of a Preface, 
‘intended particularly for the hypercritical 
and the censorious,” and consisting simply of 
the famous passage beginning, “The quality of 
mercy is not strained” ? Abjured in the outset 
to temper judgment with mercy, we have tried 
to take the most favourable view possible of 
this novel. Regretfully are we obliged to 
confess that our honest opinion must be 
expressed in one word—rubbish! Let any 
person go through the first two chapters of 
the book, and then say whether he does not 
agree with us. We have carefully read the 
whole, and find that robbery, insanity, 
and murder run riot to an unparalleled 
degree. We are hurried on from crime to 
crime in the most bewildering manner. The 
whole thing is entirely destitute of literary 
finish, and is at the same time fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed. If Mr. Knight be 
avery young man, we regret to speak ina 
way which will doubtless seem harsh to him ; 
if he be not young, there is no excuse for a 
work of this kind. 


Mrs. Mortimer Collins and her collaborator 
have written a very pleasant and graceful 





story in Zhe Woodleighs of Amscote. It is a 





pity, however, that the work, handsomely got 
up in all other respects, should be disfigured 
by some of the worst illustrations we have 
ever seen. The figures closely resemble 
tailors’ blocks, though we are not sure that 
this is not a little unjust to the tailors’ 
blocks. 


Under the Shield is a religious story, and 
we wish all religious stories were written in 
the same simple and natural way. There is 
a sterling value in books of this kind, and we 
can conceive no more healthy reading for 
children. Without cant or affectation, Miss 
Winchester’s latest story inculcates virtue, 
manliness, and true nobility of character. 

G. Baryerr Smira. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre 
au dixhuitiéme Siécle. Par A. Beljame. 
(Hachette.) This large and well-filled yolume 
deserves, beyond all question, the praise due to 
the most accurate and laborious sketch of a 
period of English literature yet produced by 
any Frenchman. M. Beljame has undertaken 
to trace the formation of a public for literature 
in England; and he has attempted this by 
making a minute examination of the literary 
history, first of Dryden, then of Addison, then 
of Pope. The almost incredible diligence which 
he has bestowed on his subject is shown by an 
array of ‘citations from the obscure as well 
as the well-known authors of the time, the 
value of which, as testimony to the point, can 
be estimated only by one who has worked in 
the same field. An Englishman may perhaps 
wish that such an anthology from the least 
creditable part of English literature had not 
been presented to a foreign audience, but he 
cannot but do justice to M. Beljame’s industry. 
From his conduct of his general thesis we 
rather dissent, for we hold that it was Dryden 
in his later years and when he was in disgrace 
who really established the direct connexion 
between the professional author and his public, 
and that Addison only indirectly furthered the 
work, while Pope, by the obloquy which, for 
personal reasons, he threw on his brother men 
of letters, positively threw it back. M. Beljame, 
too, seems to us altogether to over-estimate 
Pope’s ‘‘ independence d’écrivain et la fidélité 
avec laquelle il s’attacha 4 sa profession.” On 
these points, as well as on his comparative 
estimate of Addison and Steele, and his judg- 
ment on some incidents in the life of Dryden, 
we could break a lance with him. But it is not 
too much to say that there is no sketch of the 
lighter literature of England between 1660 and 
1740 to be found in English of half the minute- 
ness, accuracy, and fullness of this book. It 
has a bibliographical appendix of considerable 
value ; and it is not unworthy of notice that M. 
Beljame seems to have kept up with the latest 
authorities on his subject up to the time of his 
going to press, magazine and review articles 
of quite recent date being laid under contribu- 
tion. 

Geschichte Castiliens im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. F. W. Schiermacher. (Williams and 
Norgate.) This is an excellent history of its 
kind, written almost entirely from nearly 
contemporaneous Spanish and Moorish Chroni- 
clers. It gives a lively picture of all external 

ents of the time. The wars and conques' 


the quarrels and reconciliations of kings a 

nobles, the great events of ecclesiastical and 
political history, are vividly and accurately 
outlined. As a picturesque history in the 
style of Prescott, but written with a far wider 
knowledge of Arabian as well as of Spanish 
authorities, we can give it very high praise, 
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But the question will occur, is such a history 
at all the highest kind of history? We care 
comparatively little nowadays about the details 
of the many bickerings and quarrels, say, 
between Queen Urraca and her husband and 
son. The mere fact that an Archbishop of 
Santiago oppressed his tenants, and that they 
rebelled against him, is of little worth, however 
rettily the incidents are told; we want to 
earn how he oppressed them, in defence of 
what rights or supposed rights they resisted 
and rebelled, in what forms and under what 
law they held their property in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The reader will 
learn from this History that Northern Spain 
and Portugal were at this time a mosaic 
of kingdoms; but he will hardly guess that 
they were a mosaic of nations and of peoples 
also. Such facts are eagerly discussed by 
the best Spanish writers, lawyers, and eco- 
nomists of the present day; but Dr. Schier- 
macher, while trusting to Dozy, Gams, and 
other foreign writers, whether through ignor- 
ance or an ill-founded contempt, completely 
passes over, and makes no use of, these valu- 
able studies, with the exception of Gayangos. 
Yet by anyone who wishes to read history 
otherwise than as an authentic romance the 
want will be deeply felt. More than any other 
chroniclers the Spanish require to be inter- 
preted by one who can sometimes read between 
the lines, and who is swift to gather hints of 
what the life of the real nation was behind the 
robe of the ecclesiastic, the Court of the 
Sovereign, the castle or tent of the baron and 
the soldier. Meanwhile, to the general reader 
who would turn away from any deeper study, 
Dr. Schiermacher presents a brightly coloured 
picture of the surface of Spanish history in the 
period of which he treats, far more trust- 
worthy than can be found elsewhere; and this 
is perhaps all that he intended to give. 


Ansichten iiber Aesthetik und Literatur von 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. Seine Briefe an Christian 
Gottfried Kirner (1793-1830). Hrsg. von F. 
Jonas. (Berlin: Schleiermacher.) Herr Jonas, 
in seeking materials for a Life of Christian G. 
Korner, applied to Frau von Biilow, daughter 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt, for the loan of 
Kérner’s letters to her father ; they were not in 
her possession, and have for the present dis- 
appeared, but she granted permission to Herr 
Jonas to publish the letters addressed by Hum- 
boldt to Kérner. These form a series, often 


, interrupted, extending from the period of the 


first to that of the second French Revolution. 
They are, as the title of the volume indicates, 
almost wholly of a speculative and critical 
character. Kantian ideas are applied by Hum- 
boldt to the philosophy of art; and poetry, 
epic and dramatic, classical and modern, the 
theatre, music, dancing, painting, furnish 
materials for comment. Many passages, as is 
natural, refer to writings of Goethe and Schiller, 
but of personal talk or gossip there is a scanty 
supply. In Goethe, Humboldt saw more of the 
“artist” than the “poet,” and more of the 
epic than the lyric poet ; he notices the want of 
a certain rhythm in Goethe’s style; he held 
that Goethe’s poetical genius invited or con- 
demned him to the study of natural science, as 
Schiller’s in like manner obliged him to pursue 
philosophy. From one passage we infer that 
Kant did not inspire his intellect, in true German 
fashion, with beer. ‘‘ Philosophy,” Humboldt 
goes on, “is always loftier than poetry. For 
Schiller and Goethe always drank beer, and 
Goethe drinks it still [1830] without shame, 
even when people are present.” 


Zeiten, Volker und Menschen. Von Karl Hille- 
brand. Band V. Aus dem Jahrhundert 
der Revolution. (Berlin: Oppenheim.) Herr 
Hillebrand’s collected essays increase in multi- 
tude, if not in profundity or brilliance, The 





present volume rambles from Montesquieu to 
Mdme. de Rémusat, and is easy and pleasant 
reading for a leisure hour. It has nothing very 
remarkable, but it is very readable, and read- 
able books are not very common in German 
literature. Herr Hillebrand may claim that 
he is popularising in Germany the essay, which 
has long existed as a literary formin England 
and in France. He occupies almost solely in 
Germany the ground which, among ourselves, is 
held by the large class of essayists of whom 
Mr. Hayward would be admitted to be chief. 


Petofi’s Tod vor dreissig Jahren. Jékai’s Erin- 
nerungen an Petéfi. Zusammengestellt von K. 
M. Kertbeny. (Leipzig: W. Friedrich.) This 
brochure may be useful to some Petifi students, 
as it collects into one work various biographical 
and other data hitherto scattered through 
many publications. But it certainly omits to 
furnish any interesting information about the 
great Hungarian’s life or death that has not 
been printed and reprinted ad nauseam in all 
the leading journals of his own country and of 
Germany. Indeed, the larger portion of this 
one hundred paged pamphlet is devoted either 
to the glorification of Maurice Jékai, the 
novelist—who surely does not need such 
patronage—or to an exposition of its aggrieved 
editor’s method of dealing with impatient 
authors, sceptical critics, and an ignorant 
public. That Petifi’s genius would have 
remained unknown outside Hungary but for M. 
Kertbeny’s efforts may be true; but his con- 
tinuous proclamation of the claim will not 
blind foreigners to the fact that very many 
other translators popularised the poet in their 
countries independently of, and even anterior to, 
this editor’s advent. Besides a recital of M. 
Kertbeny’s rights and wrongs, the book contains 
references to Petiifi’s death; a very ill-advised 
publication by Jékai on the poet’s ‘‘ enemies ; ” 
a few interesting bibliographical items, and 
parallel specimens from some translations of 
Petifi’s lyrics. With respect to the poet’s pre- 
sumed death on the battle-field of Schiissburg 
little or nothing is told; and even the plan of 
the battle promised on the title-page is not 
given, although where it may be purchased is 
mentioned. In lieu of any fresh information on 
the point, Dr. Lengyel’s oft-told tale of the 
fight is furnished ; and—apart from the fact that 
that does not altogether dispel one’s reasonable 
doubts as to the ultimate fate of Petéfi—it has 
been so frequently reprinted that it is difficult to 
discover the reason of its present publication, or, 
indeed, of the whole brochure. After a few lines 
devoted to the reprinting of well-known matter 
referrable to the pseudo-Petifis who have 
from time to time disturbed the Hungarian 
nation by their alleged appearance, Maurice 
Jékai follows with a paper on ‘‘ Petéfi and his 
Enemies.” It is not very gratifying to see the 
veteran romancer, at this epoch in his career, 
unearthing the slight literary squabbles or 
transient ebullitions of temper of his renowned 
countryman thirty years after their supposed 
occurrence, in order to fill a few pages of 
M. Kertbeny’s pamphlet. Petifi’s anger could 
kindle quickly as stubble, but as speedily burned 
out; and it would have been anything but 
gratifying to him to have seen pilloriod in 
print as his ‘‘ enemies” the names of his boy- 
hood’s friend Albert P&kh, the venerated 
Vorésmarty, and even Jékai himself. And it 
is an unseasonable, if not a cruel, thing now, 
to say that the poet hated Kossuth solely 
because the general was his rival for the nation’s 
affection, and that he deemed every political 
rival a personal enemy. The publication of 
this section is a grave mistake, and he could 
not have been a friend of Jékai’s who suggested 
it. The succeeding division of this curious 
medley contains some interesting, if to be relied 
on, bibliographical information with respect to 
the rarity of the earlier, and sales of the most 





recent, editions of Petéfi’s poems. About 
twenty native editions are stated-to have been 
published, with a gross sale of 100,000 copies. 
The first ‘‘people’s” edition, of 30,000 copies, 
was published this year, and is said to have 
been sold out in a few months; and the second 
enlarged edition is now going off well. It is 
doubtful whether the representative poets cited 
by M. Kertbeny—‘‘ Goethe, Byron, Béranger, 
Victor Hugo, Leopardi, Poe, or Pushkin ”— 
could claim so great a native popularity thirty 
years after death. There is a strange Appendix 
to this pamphlet, containing an account of a 
soi-disant ‘‘ Doppelgiinger” of Petifi that 
appeared to Herr Bathéd. The story is by 
Jékai, the recounter of nearly all the anecdotes 
current about the poet. 


Registres des Comptes municipaux de la Ville 
de Tours: publiés avec notes et éclaircissements 
par J. Delavillele Roulx. Vols. I., II. (Paris: 
A. Picard; Tours.) France is looking up her 
municipal records. To the names of Giry, 
Faignez, A. Germain, and other recent labourers 
in this field we now have to add that of the 
able young archivist of Touraine, who, with a 
praiseworthy enthusiasm, has undertaken to 
edit the long series of accounts still preserved 
at Tours. Not many French cities possess so 
complete a set of municipal accounts as the 
ancient capital of the Turones; beginning in 
1358, they continue almost without interruption 
to the present time. Starting thus from a 
period when the movement for defined rights 
and aconstitution among the towns was already 
acknowledged, the student of the origin and 
early growth of municipal life will find little hore 
to help him. But for the internal state of France 
during the troubled times of the fourteenth 
century the volumes before us are highly interest- 
ing. The position of the burgesses was already 
settled, their power and self-government were 
such that the Crown now turned to them for local 
aid in defence of the country against the English. 
Touraine at this time lay between the posses- 
sions of the French and English kings; as a 
bulwark, therefore, against the latter it was 
most important to keep up her strong places. 
By royal order in 1356 the old Tours and its 
important neighbour, la Martinopole, were 
united under the authority of six sufficient 
burgesses, to be chosen yearly by the inhabitants, 
“ gouverner le fait des fortifficacions et 
deffenses d’y celle.” Full powers were given to 
these “élus” to use the revenues of the tow 
for this purpose ; the first page of the account, 
1358 (the form of which is repeated yearly), 
declares it to be that of the general receiver 


‘*des prests, treuz [? creuz], fermes et imposicions 
ordennez et imposez pour le fait du gouvernement, 
cloeson, et fortiticacion de la ville de Tours, baillez 
4 lever, accensez et affermez par” the ‘‘ élus,” 


Every page of the earlier years shows the 
pressing necessity felt for pushing on these 
works ; money was raised in every way, by the 
sale of wine, by loans from the trades and from 
individuals, by sums levied on the parishes, 
even to the purchase of a house because it 
would be cheaper to use the stone in it than to 
buy other material. As might be expected, 
several details of value to the general historian 
occur in these interesting accounts. How the 
inhabitants gave octrot in 1360 for the wars, 
also for the redemption of their King, Charles V. ; 
again in 1361, to pay Jehan and Estienne de 
Fourques, who were gone to England to be 
hostages for the King; how a few years later 
they taxed themselves to reward Oliver du 
Guesclin, brother of the great Bertrand, for his 
gallant deeds. The treaty between Tours and 
the English and Gascons of Véretz, September 5, 
1360, gave rise to various items of expenditure, 
such as ‘‘&4 André des Bordes, pour pain et vin 
qui fu donné de par la ville & plusieurs Englois 
de Verez, qui estoient venuz pour traiter ave 
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les gens de la ville.” Touching evidence of the 
despair of the inhabitants appears in 1359, when 
they paid a priest ‘“‘d’avoir servi la ville ou 
mois de janvier derrenier passé, en prient Dieu 
qu’il la vousist sauver,” and when in Noyember 
they paid a salary for ringing for the town 
morning and evening. They could not even 

ay their deputies to the States-general held in 
May that year without borrowing, and the 
deputies had to bear part of their expenses after 
all. The organisation thus begun continued as 
the municipal government, and we shall look 
with interest for the succeeding volumes of 
these accounts. The present issues bring us to 
1381. M. Delaville le Roulx has adopted a 
method of compression to ayoid needless 
repetition and inordinate length; where 
numerous analogous items occur together, 
omitting mere formulae, he gives a précis in 
small print. The eye at once detects what is 
original matter. The numeration of the para- 
graphs and a good Index to each volume render 
the work at once available to the student. The 
editor greatly adds to its value by appending 
documents and notes drawn from various 
archives, illustrating the history of local families, 
the wars in Touraine, the dissensions between 
the town and the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
other matters referred to in the text. Oopies of 
rg letters and a plate of seals decorate the 


M. Fr. Bonnarpot, formerly archiviste of 
Orléans, one of the editors of the fine edition of 
Le Livre des Métiers of Etienne Boileau pub- 
lished under the auspices of the municipality of 
Paris in 1879, sends us his Essai historique sur 
le Régime municipal @ Orléans, just printed by 
the Société archéologique et historique de 
TOrleanais. The paper gives a sketch of the 
municipal organisation, election of officers, 
privileges, &c., of the city, founded on docu- 
ments from 1389-1790 preserved in the archives. 
Orleans possesses no charter, and the writer 
does not deal with concessions made before 
1389, because they concern commerce, not 
‘‘communal administration nor political liber- 
ties.” It is a pity the author did not go 
farther back; we want to know more about 
those early grants to boroughs. M. Bonnar- 
dot finds that the royal influence was little felt 
up to 1569; after that time the power of the 
central authority increased daily. 


A VALUABLE monograph upon the most 
eminent of the Tyrolese Minnesiingers, and 
indeed of all the Minnesingers of his age, has 
just appeared at Innsbruck—Hugo von Montfort, 
von Dr. J. E. Wackernell (Wagner). The 
author has fully utilised the immensely in- 
creased material bearing on his subject, and 
his work entirely supersedes not only the slighter 
labours of Uhland, Gervinus, and Wackernagel, 
but also the more elaborate essay of Weinhold ; 
while the comparatively recent edition by 
Bartsch bestows more attention on the text than 
on the life and characteristics of the writer. 
Dr. Wackernell is indeed able here and there to 
bring the text of Bartsch nearer to the 
Alemannic German in which the knight of 
Bregenz wrote ; but his labour appears to have 
been chiefly spent on the four elaborate disserta- 
tions which occupy nearly half the volume, 
and which deal respectively with Hugo’s life, 
with his style, personality, and character, with 
the condition of the MSS., and with his lan- 
guage and Metrik. We may add that the 
author combines with the utmost German 
thoroughness a strong, neryous, and often 
lively style. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the middle of January Messrs. Longmans 
and Co. will bring out two volumes, by Dr. 
Bain, of Aberdeen, on The Mills, Father and Son. 
The volume on James Mill is an exhaustive 
biography ; that on John Stuart Mill gives a 
full criticism of his writings and character, 
together with personal recollections and some 
important family documents. 


Messrs. Marcus WarD AnD Oo. will publish 
early in the new year a Life of Victor Emmanuel, 
by Mr. Edward Dicey. The volume will form 
one of the ‘‘New Plutarch Series” of bio- 
graphies, and will contain a portrait drawn and 
engraved by Mr. Thomas Scott. 


Messrs. Witson AND McOormiok, of Glas- 
gow, announce for publication at an early date 
a new volume of poems, chiefly lyrical, to be 
called The Praise and Blame of Love, and other 
Verse. The book is the joint work of two new 
writers. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuire And Oo. will publish 
very shortly a new novel in three volumes, by 
Florence Marryat, entitled Phyllida. 


THE unique, careful, coloured pen-drawing of 
Old London Bridge in Shakspere’s time, con- 
tained in Pepys’s Collection at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, has long been one of the 
choicest rarities that antiquaries have desired 
to see reproduced. That object has been now 
attained. Through the kindness of the Pepys 
librarian, the Rey. F. Gunton, and the skill of 
Mr. Griggs, a most successful chromo-photo- 
lithograph of the old vellum drawing has been 
made for the third part of Mr. Furnivall’s 
edition of Harrison’s Description of England in 
Shakspere’s Day, 1577-87, for the New Shak- 
spere Society, which will contain seven other 
engravings of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century street and house architecture. As this 
choice Pepys bridge view will be folded in four 
in Mr. Furniyall’s book, the society’s com- 
mittee have resolved to issue an extra unfolded 
copy to every member for framing or keeping 
in a portfolio. The view, which looks up the 
river, shows the Tower and two wheels of the 
London water mills on the north, the roof of 
Becket’s chapel, which faced eastwards, the 
fine Nonesuch House with its gilt pillars, &c., 
the drawbridge, Southwark Gate Tower, with 
fourteen traitors’ heads on it, the Southwark 
Corn Mills, &c. 


Mr. WatTEeR RYE has just produced the 
fifth portion of his inyaluable Fines relating to 
the County of Norfolk levied in the King’s Court 
from 3 Richard I. to the End of John. The 
work condensed into the seventy-seven pages of 
this part is enormous, and the general deduc- 
tions drawn by Mr. Rye in his Introduction are 
of great npostance to the general historian of 
England. He bas compiled comparative lists of 
the Christian or fore names in the fines levied 
in his period in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire, and shows how much larger 
the Scandinavian element is in Norfolk. He 
has also shown how many more small free- 
holders there were in that county than in any 
other, and how few Norman proprietors. He 
has given a list of 400 field names arranged 
under their last syllable—grave, wong, wro, &c. 
—anotherlist of twenty nicknames, a digest of 303 
fines, and two full Indexes of names and places : 
a capital bit of work. We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Rye means, with his usual generosity, 
to continue the publication of these ‘‘ Fines” at 
his own expense. 


Mr. ArTHuR Krinetacs, of Hains Hill, 
Taunton, has projected a new quarterly publica- 
tion, to be called the Prisoner, which will be 
issued some time during the coming year. It 
will be devoted to the discussion of subjects to 
which Mr. Kinglake (who is, by-the-way, a 
brother of the author of Hothen) has actively 





given many years of a long life—such as 
subjects affecting the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of prisoners, the state of our gaols, the pro- 
gress of ‘‘ Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies,” 
and of industrial schools, &c. So much atten- 
tion has been called by recent books to questions 
concerning our prisons and to various phases of 
‘prison life” that such a publication is likely 
we think, to meet with the support and 
encouragement which its genial projector 
deserves. 

Mr. 0. H. Herrorp, of Trinity, one of the 
winners of the prize for the Hamlet Quartos 
Essay, has put forth the syllabus of the twelve 
lectures on Shakspere that he has lately de- 
livered at Penrith and Oarlisle under the Cam- 
bridge Local Lecture scheme. The syllabus 
shows that Mr. Lowell’s question, ‘‘Oan any- 
thing fresh be said on Shakspere?” (that is 
worth hearing) must be answered in the 
affirmative. Mr. Herford’s sketches prove that 
he has taken both a more general and a more 
searching view of Shakspere’s art than has yet 
been attempted by any English writer, and that 
when, after future deliveries, the lectures are 
perfected and published, our best Shakspere 
eritics will have to look to their laurels. 


Waite Miss Jackson was collecting the 
materials for her Shropshire Word Book (reviewed 
in the AcapEMyY of December 10) she became 
acquainted with many of the curious supersti- 
tions and ancient customs still lingering in that 
county, and formed the resolution of compiling 
a companion volume on Shropshire Folk-Lore. 
Ill-health has unfortunately prevented her from 
carrying out her design; but the notes which 
she has accumulated have been handed to Miss 
Charlotte S. Burne, and the work will appear 
under her editorial care. It will be published 
in London by Messrs. Triibner, and the sub- 
scription price will be 7s. 6d. for small, 10s. 6d. 
for large paper copies. 


Mr. Jonn Heywoop, of Manchester, who 
has just issued to subscribers Nooks and Corners 
of Lancashire and Oheshire, by Mr. James 
Croston, announces that he has a second series 
in preparation. The same publisher will 
also shortly bring out a re-issue of Lancashire 
Folk-Lore, compiled and edited by Mr. John 
Harland and Mr. T. T. Wilkinson. 


THE Cambridge University Browning Society 
has put forth its rules. ‘‘The object of the 
society shall be the study of modern literature, 
and especially the works of Robert Browning.” 
The meetings are to be general—at least twice 
a term—and special, weekly, every Friday, (a) 
for members of the university, (b) for members 
of Girton and Newnham Colleges, the women’s 
colleges. There is no limit on the number of 
scene ; the terminal subscription is 2s. 6d. 
The committee consists of twelve members; the 
vice-presidents are four ; and the president holds 
office for three years. 


Much Ado about Nothing was the play for 
criticism at the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on December 17. Mr. O. H. Sanders 
sent a Report on the instrumental music. The 
eres =. ~~ - read ee ie 
by Miss Florence W. Herapath; “ berry 
and Verges,’ by Mr. J. H. Tucker; “ On Gernle 
Expressions used by Beatrice,” by Mr. Francis 
F. Fox; ‘‘A Medley from Much Ado about 
Nothing,” by Mr, J. W. Mills; and “On the 
falling in Love in Much Ado about Nothing,” 
by Dr. J. BE. Shaw. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to the 
city of Pittsburg the sum of £50,000 sterling 
for a free library, on the single condition that 
the city shall sopropepete £3,000 per annum to 


its maintenance, Mr. Oarnegie is a native of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland. 


M. Mr11zT, a brvther of the late distinguished 
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artist, is the originator of an idea for using thin 
panels of natural woods for the covers of books— 
veneers, such as have long been for 
furniture and wall decoration. These veneers 
are cut so thin that over one hundred are 
needed to make a pile an inch high. 


Tue date of the annual public meeting of 
the Académie francaise for the award of the 
priv de vertu and of the prizes in literary com- 
petitions has been changed from the beginning 
of August to the last Thursday in June. 


Aveustus Grecuss, Professor of Aesthetics 
at the University of Budapest, has just brought 
out a collection of his shorter metrical pieces 
under the title of Greguss Agost Versei. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Greguss is the author of 
a critical Life of Shakspere, alluded to in a 
former number of the ACADEMy (September 27, 
1879), and that he is the Magyariser of Timon of 
Athens and Measure for Measure in the ‘‘ Shak- 
spere Minden Munkdi” (complete works of 
Shakspere), published at Budapest by the 
Kisfaludy Society. 

AmoneG recent Russian publications a third 
edition of the collected works of G. P. Danil- 
evski deserves notice. It will consist of four 
volumes, and is to include the author’s latest 
productions. The historical romances and tales 
will be arranged in chronological order. M. 
Danilevski, in some prefatory remarks, explains 
that the modern tales were derived from actual 
observation. The first of these, Biéglié v’ Novo 
Russi (“The Fugitives of New Russia”), was 
completed during the author’s labours as a 
member of the commission for improving the 
condition of the peasantry. The prototypes of 
most of the characters in these sketches he had 
met with on the estuaries of the Don or on the 
shores of the Sea of Azof. The same thing is 
true regarding the heroes of the historical 
romances. He had studied them in historical 
documents or the traditions of a bygone age— 
sometimes in a few lines of correspondence, 
sometimes in memoranda interpolated between 
the leaves of a calendar or inscribed in a col- 
lection of poems. M. Danilevski promises to 
enter more fully into these details in his per- 
sonal reminiscences should the latter ever be 
written. 


WE have received the first two parts of the 
Novissimo Afio Christiano y Santoral Espajiol 
see ACADEMY, November 5, p. 346). The 

troduction, by the Padre F. Fita, with its 
well-chosen illustrations, is well worth the 
perusal of all interested in Spanish ecclesiastical 
archaeology. The work is in folio, and is a 
fine specimen of Spanish typography. Beside 
engravings in the text, a highly coloured 
chromo-lithograph of Murillo’s Saint Anne and 
the Virgin, and a lithograph of Ribera’s St. 
Bartholomew, accompany these parts. 

A. HARTLEBEN, of Vienna, will shortly pub- 
lish a History of Printing, by Karl Faulmann, 
which will, it is promised, throw much fresh 
light on the personality of Gutenberg and on 
the early history of the art. At the same time 
the author has not neglected to record the 
latest improvements of modern printing. The 
Austrian Government has undertaken to defray 
the cost of publication. 


THE Revue de Géographie has a paper by M. 
Cherbonneau upon a subject no less unpromis- 
ing than the condition of literature at Tim- 
buctoo. We are told that no commodities of 
trade are in greater demand throughout the 
Soudan than Arabic MSS., which are specially 
sought after by Muhammadan pilgrims. Nor 
is this desire for learning a new thing. Spanish 
chroniclers state that in the fourteenth century 
Timbuctoo boasted a flourishing university, 
with libraries and professors, which excited the 
jealousy of the Sultan of Marocco, who destroyed 
the fwhole, It appears that an Englishman, 





Mr. Jackson, has conceived the idea of search- 
ing in the Soudan for Arabic translations of the 
Greek and Roman classics. The same hope, it 
may be recollected, was aroused the other day 
by the news that the French had occupied 
Khairwan. 


Das Basler Jahrbuch for 1882, edited by R. 
Wackernagel and A. Burckhardt, contains 
some interesting contributions to the history 
and biography of the city and canton of Basel. 
There is a curious account of the journey of 
an embassy from Basel to Strassburg to greet 
Queen Marie-Antoinette ; the history of the two 
fortresses of Farnsburg and Pfeiffingen; and 
an essay by S. Vogelin, on the ‘‘ Cosmographey ” 
of Sebastian Miinster, Professor of Hebrew at 
Basel in 1532. Among the miscellanies there 
is a copy of the regulations for patients at the 
“ Gesund-und-Heilbad Neu-Schauenburg” in 
1762, ° 


UnnveEr the title Ophelia ein poetisches Lebens- 
bild von Shakespeare zum ersten Male im Lichte 
tirztlicher Wissenschaft, Dr. Hirschfeld, a phy- 
sician of Danzig, studies a celebrated case of 
mania succeeding melancholia which had pre- 
viously engaged the attention of Drs. Bucknill, 
Kellogg, and Connolly. His conclusions are in 
the main identical with theirs. The flowers 
which Ophelia distributes need not, he says, 
correspond with the names given to them by the 
distracted girl; they may as well be straws and 
stalksand leaves. ‘‘ Oh, how the wheel becomes 
it,” translated into the German “ O wie das Rad 
dazn klingt,” Dr. Hirschfeld takes for an illusion 
of hearing, apparently not aware that ‘‘ the 
wheel” is explained by most critics as referring 
to the burden or refrain, ‘‘ Down, a-down, a- 
down-a.” Perhaps the most interesting piece of 
criticism that has been written on Ophelia’s 
lunacy is the notice given by Dr. Brigham and 
Dr. Kellogg of Ophelia, or her American double, 
as she appeared in the Utica State Lunatic 
Asylum : 


‘*Here is Ophelia, past cure, past hope, sitting at 
the piano and singing the songs of Moore .. . and, 
though the snows of some sixty winters have 
settled upon her head, she still bears traces of that 
extraordinary beauty for which she was once cele- 
brated. The causes, too, of her insanity are known 
to have been similar to those of the Ophelia of the 
poet—namely, domestic sorrow and blighted affec- 
tions. At times she is obscene ; though, like her 
great prototype, apparently as unconscious of this 
now as she is of ali her early sorrows. She decks 
herself fantastically, constructs the most curious 
and fantastic things, and will sit at the piano and 
with much taste sing the songs of brighter days 
together with her own strange and wild improvisa- 
tions,” 


WE have lately received the annual Reports 
of four free public libraries. That from Man- 
chester naturally occupies our attention first, 
with an issue of close upon one million volumes 
during the twelve months. The total number 
of books purchased or presented in the past 
year amounts to 13,156, including such valuable 
works as the Reports on the voyage of the 
Challenger, Dr. Badger’s Arabic Lexicon, and 
Mr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
average number of persons who entered the 
library and its several branches is 7,797 on each 
week-day and 3,025 on each Sunday. Next 
comes the adjoining town of Salford, where, as 
we have before announced, a fine picture gallery 
is in course of formation by private munificence. 
We remark that the reference library here 
suffers from inability to purchase new books— 
an inability which it is hoped that a new Act of 
Parliament willremove. Cambridge and Cardiff 
are smaller towns, but they each show improve- 
ment during the year. But, as regards Cardiff, 
it is not quite satisfactory to notice that the 
increase is almost entirely in the class of fiction. 
We have had the curiosity to make calculations 
showing the proportion which the issue of works 


of fiction bears to the total issue from the lend- 
ing departments at each town. The following 
are the results :—Salford, 79 per cent.; Cardiff, 
71 per cent. ; a 66 per cent.; Man- 
chester, 64 per cent. For the great difference 
between the first and last on this list some 
explanation ought to be forthcoming. We are 
catholic enough to regard all and any reading 
as a better thing than no reading; but the 
reading of novels at the public expense is 
another matter. 


Correction, pp. 472, 473.—Cbaucer’s Angelus 
is from Arundel 248. In 1. 36 of the English, 
hauer should be haue; in ll. 3, 4, 60, &., the 
MS. initial pis for h (as was stated before);; 
1, 2, read ‘‘maide” for “maiden ;” 1. 7, cut 
out ‘“‘so” (the line is 2-measure) ; 1. 43, for 
‘*hire” read ‘‘hir.” In the Latin, put ! at the 
end of 1. 5; in 1. 6 read ‘“‘dominum” with no 
stop: it is the accusative after paries ; 1. 16, 
for noui, read uoui (vovi). 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have on our table:—Plutarch’s Lives, 
translated by Aubrey Stewart and the late 
George Long (George Bell and Sons); Words of 
Garfield, compiled by W. R. Balch (Sampson 
Low) ; Zhe New Man and the Eternal Life : Notes 
on the Reiterating Amens of the Son of God, by 
Andrew Jukes (Longmans) ; Living Truths for 
the Head and Heart, by the Rev. Charles D. 
Bell (Nisbet) ; The Last Supper of our Lord and 
His Words of Consolation to His Disciples, by J. 
Marshall Lang (Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace) ; The Great Problem ; or, Christianity 
as It Is, by a Student of Science (Religious 
Tract Society); A Manual for Co-operators, 
prepared at the request of the Co-operative 
Oongress, edited by Thomas Hughes and 
Edward Vansittart Neale (Macmillan) ; Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers ; Subject Index: Vols. I. to LVIIL. 
Sessions 1837 to 1878-79 (Published by the 
Institution); Abraham Lincoln, the Type of 
American Genius : an Historical Romance, by 
Rufus Blanchard (Wheaton, U.S.A.: Blan- 
chard); Jsms Old and New: Winter Sunday 
Evening Sermon-Series for 1880-81, delivered 
in the First Baptist Church, Chicago, by George 
©. Lorimer (Chicago: 8S. O. Griggs and Oo. ; 
London: Tribner); Texts and Margins of the 
Revised New Testament affecting Theological 
Doctrine briefly Reviewed, by G. Vance Smith 
(Published by the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association); Bible Stories written in 
Easy French for Beginners, by Mdme. Paul 
Blouét (Hachette); The Chrysanthemum : its 
History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases, 
by D. T. Fish (The Bazaar Office); &c., &e. 


OF new editions we have received :—The Scot 
Abroad, by the late Dr. John Hill Burton 
(William Blackwood and Sons) ; The Biography 
and Typography of William Caxton, by William 
Blades ra Hogan, M.P., by the Author 
of ‘‘ Flinders, Tatters, and the Oounsellor” 
(Macmillan); The Undiscovered Country, by 
W. D. Howells, ‘*‘Low’s Select Novelets” 
(Sampson Low); A Book of the Play: 
Studies and [Illustrations of Histrionic 
Story, Life, and Character, by Dutton Cook; 
Third and Revised Edition (Sampson Low); 
Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, translated from the 
later and enlarged edition of the German, and 
edited by Edward Bell (George Bell and Sons) ; 
The Vedic Religion ; or, the Creed and Practice of 
the Indo-Aryans T'hree Thousand Years Ago, by 
the Rey. K. Macdonald (Nisbet); On Musical 
Education and Vocal Culture, by Alberto B. 
Bach, Second Edition, Enlarged, with a Lecture 
on the Equalisation of the Voice (William 
Blackwood and Sons); The Whole Art of 


Marbling, as Applied to Paper, Book-edges, éc., by 





C. W. Woolnough (George Bell and Sons); The 
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Cause of Colour among Races, and the Evolution 
of Physical Beauty, by Dr. Wm. Sharpe; 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; &c., &c. 


WE have also received the Calendars of Mel- 
bourne University; of the University College 
of Wales; of Trinity College, London; and of 
Queen’s College, London. 








A TRANSLATION. 
HORACE, LIB, II., CAR. 16. 


(Otium divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus Aegaco.) 
BeroreE the Aegean billows driven, 
When clouds have made a moonless night, 
And hid the stars’ unerring light, 
For rest the sailor cries t> heaven. 


For rest the Thracian warrior bold, 
For rest the quivered Medians sigh ; 
Ah, Grosphus, rest they cannot buy 
For gems, or purple robes, or gold. 
Nor wealth of kings, nor lictor’s sway, 
Can soothe the pangs that read the breast, 
Or lull the wretched cares to rest 
That round the fretted ceilings play. 


Who the bright old salt-cellar prize, 
Live with glad heart on frugal fare ; 
Nor fear nor sordid greed can scare 
Light slumber from their closing eyes, 
Why do we boldly aim so high, 
When soon we shall be done with time ? 
Why leave our homes for foreign clime ? 
Who from himself and home can fly? 


Care haunts the galley and the throng 
Of horsemen when they face the foe— 
Far fleeter than the fleetest roe, 

Or gale that sweeps the clouds along. 

Now mirth be thine, nor care to know 
What the dark future veils the while ; 
Temper thy sorrow with a smile : 

The happiest fate is dashed with woe, 

Death soon laid famed Achilles low ; 
Long pined Tithonus ere he died ; 
What Fortune hath to thee denied 

Perhaps she will on me bestow. 

Around thee low Sicilian kine, 

A hundred flocks thy pastures graze, 
The fleet steed in thy chariot neighs, 

And robes of richest dyes are thine, 

To me a truthful fortune gave 
To till my little fields in peace, 

To woo the lyric muse of Greece, 

And let the spiteful rabble rave. 


GrorcE R. Merry. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for January, Mr. 
Payn finishes his clever story, ‘‘ A Grape from 
a Thorn.” Mr. Grant Allen continues his 
series of papers on botanical evolution, and 
discusses ‘‘The Colour of Flowers;” as 
usual, he puts a good deal of scientific know- 
ledge into an extremely readable form, and 
makes many ingenious suggestions. A. L. 
answers the question ‘‘How the Stars got 
their Names” in a sense adverse to the philo- 
logical theory of Prof. Max Miiller. He 
maintains that ‘‘the Greeks received from the 
dateless past of savage intellect the myths and 
the names of the constellations,” and the animal 
character of the celestial sphere is accounted 
for by the consideration that it is a reproduction 
of the world of the savage. J. A. 8. con- 
tributes a pleasant picture of Italian life under 
the title “A Gondolier’s Wedding,” in the 
festivities of which he shared. ‘A Bit of 

t” is a reminiscence of what followed in 
the capture of Delhi, and may interest those 
who wish to know the sentiments of Anglo- 

dians. 

THE current number of the Numismatic 


Chronicle is almost entirely filled by Mr. B. V. 
Head’s ‘‘ History of the Coinage of Boeotia,” 
for which we design a separate review. The 
notices of books, which make up the rest of the 
number, include a review of Messrs. Keary and 
Grueber’s Guides to the Italian and English 
Medals in the British Museum exhibition, 
wherein the following curious remark occurs :— 
‘*By the publication of these two works, the 
Trustees of the British Museum have at length 
done something towards making known to the 
public at large some of those hitherto neglected 
works of art which have remained for years safely 
stowed away in the innermost recesses of the 
Department of Coins and Medals.” 

Considering that the department in question has 
brought out some fifteen volumes of official 
catalogues and guides, besides numerous un- 
official memoirs and lectures, the sneer might as 
well have been spared. And as to “ stowing 
away,” the coins and medals are only hidden 
from those who will not take the trouble to ask 
to see them. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of December 15 
contains an analysis and criticism, by A. Charro- 
Hidalgo, of José Echegaray’s new drama, Haroldo 
el Normando. Except in the poetic beauty of 
certain passages, it is declared to be inferior to 
El Gran Galeoto of the same author, though 
fully equal to many of his former pieces. Luis 
Barthe, under the title ‘‘A Bibliographical 
Curiosity,” gives an account of the Liber de 
Divitiis, sometimes attributed to Pope Sixtus 
IIL, but written probably by a disciple of 
Pelagius. The theories of this specimen of 
early Christian socialism are singularly re- 
produced in some of the Communistic ideas of 
the present day. Rodriguez Ferrer continues 
his description of the mines of Almaden, and 
Becerro de Bengoa his chapters on modern 
electricity. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ASH- 
BURNHAM HOUSE. 


EvEN among students of archaeology, few are 
perhaps aware how much is yet remaining of 
the monastic buildings of Westminster Abbey. 
In spite of damage done at the time of the 
suppression of religious houses, and the altera- 
tions which were made to fit the domestic 
buildings of the monks for their new use as 
houses for the College of Prebends, enough still 
remains, easily traceable, to make Westminster 
the most perfect example of a Benedictine plan 
yet existing in England, Canterbury even not 
excepted (see pamphlet by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F'.S.A., Notes on the Abbey Buildings 
of Westminster). 

At the west, facing Dean’s Yard, there is the 
long line of cellarer’s buildings and guest- 
houses, with the abbot’s house reaching up to 
the west walk of the cloister. On the south of 
the cloister the refectory and misericord; on 
the east the chapter-house and range of common- 
rooms, with the monks’ dormitory over them. 
Farther eastward the small infirmary cloister, 
surrounded by apartments for sick and aged 
monks; and east of this again the ruins of the 
Norman infirmary chapel. The three canons’ 
houses which the ‘‘ Public Schools Act ” handed 
over for a nominal sum to Westminster School 
occupy the site of, and protect, while they 
partially conceal, some of the most important 
and interesting parts of the monastery. The 
first of these to fall vacant—Ashburnham House 
— is now in the possession of the school. Apart 
from the value and interest of the house itself, 
the site, including the garden, contains remains 
of every century from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth—a very epitome of the architectural 
history of the place. 

Dr. Scott and other members of the school 
have repeatedly denied that anything of interest 





exists in or about Ashburnham House—a denial 


which, it may be observed, very forcibly shows 
how little qualified they are either to under- 
stand or respect what has fallen into their 
hands. I will therefore give a list of the various 
periods of work contained in the house, 
Eleventh century.—The lower part of the 
whole north wall of the refectory, with its early 
Norman arcading. 

Twelfth century.—The eastern rooms of the 
misericord (or refectory, where meat was 
allowed) ; these are worked up into the eastern 
part of Ashburnham House and the adjoining 
building, also doomed to pass into the posses- 
sion of the school. 

Thirteenth century.—The west gabled wall 
of the end of the misericord forms part of the 
west of Ashburnham House; and in the kitchen 
a large part of the north wall of the misericord 
can be seen, with a lancet window and door of 
the same date. 

Fourteenth century.—The whole of the upper 
part of the refectory wall, with its fine late 
decorated traceried windows. 

Fifteenth century. — Various doors apd 
windows in the western part of the house. 

Sixteenth century.—Other windows, and a 
door in the same part of the house. 

Seventeenth century.—The main part of 
Ashburnham House, with its magnificent stair- 
case, and a fine chimney-piece in what was once 
the main entrance hall. This is the work of 
Inigo Jones. 

Eighteenth century.—Panelling in various 
rooms, and an arched recess, richly ornamented, 
~~ designed by Ware, a pupil of Sir 0. 

ren. 

It has also been frequently asserted by 
members of the school, first, that the house is 
not the work of Inigo Jones, and, secondly, that 
it has no special beauty to recommend it. That 
Inigo Jones was the designer is, I think, proved, 
not only by the fact that the work bears all the 
characteristic marks of his design, but also by 
the evidence of the Mr. Ware mentioned above, 
who, in or before the year 1730, not a hundred 
years after the building of the house, published 
a book of engravings in which the staircase is 
shown as a specimen of Inigo Jones’s work. He 
gives also a drawing of the arched recess, with- 
out any architect’s name, as was his habit when 
the design was his own. 

The beauty of the house is perhaps a matter 
of taste, but more intelligent architectural critics 
than the school authorities appear to be have 
pronounced it one of the finest interiors in 
London, and a priceless specimen of a great 
architect’s work. 

The desire of the school governors to turn 
what was founded—and for long flourished— 
as a day-school into a boarding-school will 
almost necessarily involve the destruction of all 
that is above described. Space will not permit 
me even to mention the other important parts 
of the Abbey which will pass into their hands 
with the other canons’ houses. A memorial is 
being prepared by Sir Henry Cole, O.B., Mr. 
Witham Morris, Mr. Penrose, and others pray- 
ing Parliament to appoint a commission for 
enquiry into the matter. 

The promoters of this petition are actuated by 
no feeling of hostility towards Westminster 
School, or any special desire to be the 
champions of the Dean and Chapter, but are 
simply urged to move in the matter by the 
belief that the Abbey buildings are practically 
safe in the hands of the Dean and Chapter, 
while any part that is allowed to become the 
property of the school is almost necessarily 
doomed to injury or destruction. Surely every 

student of mediaeval history or lover of 
archaeology must feel that the matter is not 
one to be passed by with indifference or without 
a struggle to prevent so serious an encroach- 
ment on the most valuable of all our national 





monuments. J. Henry MIDDLETON, 
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A MOORISH AMBASSADOR OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


M. H. Savuvarre has translated fora Marseilles 
society part of an account of an embassy to 
Spain written by the envoy of Muley Ismail in 
the end of the seventeenth century. Who the 
envoy was does not appear, but his notes on 
Spanish manners and descriptions of Spanish 
life in the reign of Charles II. possess a 
certain interest and value. The envoy seems 
to have been a man of a tolerant and apprecia- 
tive disposition: he takes part in the religious 
ceremonies of the Spanish Court, and evinces 
considerable admiration for the order of the 
brethren of charity founded by St-Jean-de- 
Dieu. 
** The monks of his Order are those who busy them- 
selves with the care of the sick ; for, since St-Jean 
was in his lifetime one of those who devoted them- 
selves to this work, everybody has taken to found- 
ing hospitals in his churches and to setting zealously 
about the tending of the sick. There are indeed 
an innumerable quantity of hospitals in Spain ; 
there are fourteen in Madrid alone—vast buildings, 
well arranged, and furnished throughout with beds, 

rovisions, drugs, and other necessaries of invalids, 

or the sick women, they have old female nurses 
to wait upon and tend them; and for the men, 
nurses of their own sex. These establishments are 
in a perfect state of order, and the treatment goes 
on without depriving the invalid of anything he 
needs, small or great. Ihave visited many ; I have 
observed that the expenditure was made without 
stint. In each hospital there are a certain number 
of presses supplied with every necessary—oil, vine- 
gar, remedies, drinks, I found in the kitchen, in the 
matter of meat, mutton, fowls, hare, partridge, 
pork, &c., for the use of the sick. When the 
doctor has visited the sick person, felt his pulse, 
and understood his case, he writes a paper which 
he gives to the attendant, who hands it to the 
kitchen-knaves, who briog whatever the doctor has 
prescribed. They give the invalid a bed, with two 
blackets, two sheets, and a pillow. Every eight 
days they change his clothes. When cured, they 
restore to him the things he came in, and he goes 
away where he will. If he dies, he is wrapped in 
a shroud at the expense of the hospital, and they 
search out his family and remit to them his 
effects... .” 
One of the envoy’s suite fell ill, and the monks 
wished to take him into an hospital, but his Ex- 
cellency would not hear of it ; nevertheless, they 
persisted in visiting the sick man till he was 
cured. ‘‘One would be glad,” writes the envoy, 
**on account of their good qualities and peaceable 
character, that they should bring themselves into 
tthe right way ; for they are the best-disposed and 
quietest of the nation. ‘ But God guides whom He 
will to the right way.’” 

He is very much struck with the Spanish 
postal system. 


**In the market at Madrid there is a place reserved 
for the correspondence and letters that come from 
all towns, regions, and provinces. In fact, every 
day of the week there come letters from every 
town. If anybody expects a letter, he goes to the 
shops established for that purpose, and sees if any- 
thing has come for him or not. If he finds one, he 
paysa fixed sum for the carriage, equal to a quarter 
of an ounce of our country. In the same way, 
anyone who wants to send his missive to any land, 
writes it and puts it in the proper place, without 
paying anything for sending it, since the receiver 
pays the carriage. This is the way it is managed 
for towns halt-a-month’s journey distant or less, 
but for remote countries hke Italy, Rome, Naples, 
Flanders, France, England, &c., which are very 
far off, the carriage of a letter is paid by its 
weight in silver, These letters produce large 
sums, ... The courier going towards a certain 


country takes all the letters collected for this 
destination, and travels by forced marches without 
pause or break. When his mount becomes feeble 
or tired, he changes it at a fixed charge in one of 
the hostelries established on the road for travellers 
and couriers, The stage for the change of mount 
is nine miles; the courier must not exceed this 





number. He covers half the distance to the country 
whither his letters are directed ; there he meets 
the courier coming from that country; they ex- 
change their correspondence, and each returns to 
his point of departure. Every day, therefore, one 
has news from every Jand.” 

‘* They have another plan at Madrid for circu- 
lating news. This it is: When news comes from 
a very distant country, there is a house with a 
printing press [writing mill] in it, managed by 
one man, who pays the king a fixed duty at the be- 
ginning of each year. Whenever he hears any news 
. . - he throws it into the mill and prints a thou- 
sand sheets, which he sells at a moderate price. 
A man, holding a great bundle of them, cries, 
‘ Who will buy news of such a place?’ Those who 
wish to read it, buy a sheet. They call it ‘the 
gazette’ [el-gasetah]. One reads a deal of news in 
it, but they are mostly exaggerated and lying, de- 
signed to excite people’s curiosity.” 

These extracts show that the Moorish envoy 
used his eyes, and took the trouble to record 
minutely what he saw. It is to be hoped that 
M. Sauyaire will publish the whole narrative. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. BROWNING’S THUNDERSTORMS. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Dec, 20, 1881. 
That Mr. Browning is the strongest man who 


now writes English poetry—the strongest who 
has written since Milton died—no sane man 





will deny. That he is specially the poet of the 
soul, of the will, of thought, will be at once 
conceded. Hence he deals but little with Nature 
and natural phenomena; and when he does 
treat them, it is, as a rule, only in their 
relation to man. One of his first qualities, 
then, being strength, it is natural that 
he should turn to the mightiest manifesta- 
tions of Nature’s powers, and that a student 
enquiring into Mr. Browning’s treatment of 
Nature should take as his first point the 
lightning-flash and thunderstorm, and should 
also ask whether in that treatment there is any- 
thing like the moral significance which Mr. 
Ruskin finds in Turner’s use of the same ele- 
mental forces. 

Two instances of the highest interest at once 
present themselves to the student’s eye; the 
first, in Mr. Browning’s first period, where the 
splendid working of the fancy becomes almost 
imagination in its mixture with the moral 
purpose of the simile; and the second in 
Mr. Browning’s third period, where the solem- 
nity of the issue, life or death to a guilty 
soul, lifts the grand and simple outlines of the 
scene to a level with the work of Michel 
Angelo. I refer first to the thunderstorm in 
Pippa Passes, which the adulteress, Ottima, de- 
scribes to her guilty paramour, Sebald :— 


‘¢ Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searchiag tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
— thro’ the pine-tree roof, here burnt and 

there, 

As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and re-plunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me; then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead.” 


The third-period storm which I set beside this 
is from the end of the good wise Pope’s soli- 
loquy in The Ring and the Book, vol. iv., 
pp. 91,92. It is thirty-seven years later, and 
so much greater in its simplicity and power :— 


**T stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea, or world at all ; 
But the night's black was burst through by a 

blaze— 
—— struck blow on blow, earth groan’d and 
ore, 

Through her whole length of mountain visible ; 
There tay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea.” 


Is not the scene as vivid as the lightning-flash 
itself? Three strokes of the brush, and sky, 
land, sea, live. Why was the picture drawn ? 


‘So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see one instant, and be saved.” 


But my object is not to show how Mr. 
Browning’s method is illustrated by the lines 
above, or to continue the quotation and enquire 
whether the Pope’s belief in every soul—even 
the greatest villain’s—being saved, is his own 
or the poet’s. I want to ask the contributors 
to the AcADEMY, who number among them- 
selves almost all the best critics of English 
literature, whether the Pope’s storm-lines, 
which so remind me of a power akin to Michel 
Angelo’s, can be matched, for vivid representa- 
tion, in English literature. I cannot set beside 
them the Hamlet storm—possibly including 
something of parody, —Mr. Tennyson’s Lucretius 
one, or any other that I recollect. 


Hamlet, IT, ii. 505-10, 


‘* But, as we often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work.” 
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Lucretius, 


‘¢ Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing ; and once the flash of a thunderbolt— 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork— 

Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and 
show'd 

A riotous confluence of watercourses 

Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry.” 


F. J. FuRNIVALL. 








‘‘ RARE” IN THE SENSE OF ‘‘ UNDERDONE.” 
Nebraska College, Nebraska City, Neb., U.S.A. 

The New York Tribune informs us that Mr. 
Edward Freeman, in his visit to this country, was 
puzzled by none of our American words and 
phrases except the word “rare,” applied to 
meat in the sense of ‘‘underdone,” or “ half- 
cooked.” And it adds that he at- once accepted 
the use when shown that it had the authority 
of Dryden. 

If this be true, the ‘‘ English ”’ historian must 
be somewhat easily satisfied. The passage from 
Dryden (‘‘Baucis and Philemon”’) speaks of 
new-laid eggs ‘‘roasted rare.” To cook eggs 
‘‘rare,” or “rarely,” is a provincialism of 
Danish origin, which still lingers in some parts 
of England. It means to cook them so that the 
white is still fluid, many persons holding that a 
new-laid egg, especially, loses all its peculiar 
excellence of flavour if boiled or roasted till the 
white is firm. Rgre, “to move,” and r¢rlig, 
‘* moveable,” “not set,” are the Danish sources 
of the words. 

An ancestor of the founders of the younger 
city of Boston who retained his Danish pro- 
vincialisms, if asked how he liked his eggs done, 
might reply “‘ rarely ;” but we have no authority 
for supposing that he would use the same word 
to describe an underdone beef-steak or mutton- 
chop, whatever his descendants may do. 

CHARLES J. GEDGE. 

[Since reading the above letter in print, we 
have noticed, in Elia’s essay on Christ’s Hospital 
Five-and-Thirty Years Ago, “mutton... 
rotten-roasted or rare;” and we have been 
informed that ‘‘rare” is used of underdone 
meat in the dialect of Bristol—a dialect, we may 
add, that has many peculiarities both in glossary 
and in pronunciation. Perhaps some of our 
readers can throw more light upon the matter. 
—Ep. ACADEMY.] 








THE SEXTON’S WHEEL AND THE LADY FAST. 


Eton College: Dec. 28, 1881. 

A paper which has been communicated by the 
Rey. W. H. Sewell, the Vicar of Yaxley, to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society 
may be interesting to some of the readers of 
the ACADEMY. 

Antiquaries have been puzzled to suggest a 
probable explanation of two wheel-like objects 
found in the churches of St. Mary at Yaxley 
and at Long Stratton. The theories which 
have been started to explain them are either 
unsatisfactory or unsupported by evidence. 

It has been reserved for Mr. Sewell to make 
the discovery that the unknown objects are 
‘*sexton’s wheels,” which, it appears, were 
used in pre-Reformation times to determine on 
which of the six Lady Days a penitent should 
keep the Lady Fast. The pamphlet, which is 
marked by research and careful reasoning, is 
published by Messrs. Gorse and Oo., of Norwich. 

Frank H. Rawiins. 








FRESCO PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
Trentham Villa, Leamington. 
The highly interesting notice, in the ACADEMY 
of November 26, of Mr. Armitage’s frescoes 
at St. John’s Church, Islington, reminds me of 
the exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall 


in 1843, when we were all hopeful of seeing 
mural painting, in the grand style of the great 
masters, adorning the walls of the new Houses 
of Parliament. In 1844 or 1845 an exhibition, 
professedly, of frescoes took place in the Hall ; 
I say, professedly, for I was assured at the time 
that few artists had grappled with the difficulty 
of completing their work on the wet plaster. 
But among the frescoes were two or three 
studies of heads—I think larger than life—by 
the brothers James and George Foggo. I was 
then intimate with them, and knew that they 
had carefully studied the manipulation of the 
Old Masters and, as far as could be learned, the 
materials they used. They had also taken 
counsel with chemists and with practical men 
relative to the properties of the several kinds 
of lime and sand used by the mason, bricklayer, 
and plasterer. 

The heads shown in Westminster Hall were 
studies for a large composition illustrating a 
scene of early Christian martyrdom. So con- 
fident were the artists of the stability of their 
work that, seeing the rough surfaces disguised 
with dust—with which the air was always 
laden—James Foggo went early one morning 
and washed the frescoes with several pails of 
water; dashed at them in the way Lancashire 
housewives, as they say, “‘ dag” their cottage 
windows. This rough ablution cleansed with- 
out disturbing the surface. 

I had lost sight of these fresco heads for 
about twenty years when, happening to go 
up to the collection of pictures at the Pantheon 
in Oxférd Street, I saw the large work for the 
first time, I forget in what medium; but placed 
near it I recognised the fresco heads, quite as 
fresh as when I first saw them. 

I submit that it. would be interesting to 
know if they are still unchanged; what lime, 
sand, and pigments were used, and what was 
the technique of their production. 

W. H. J. Tratce, 








THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
St. Lawrence, Ventnor, I.W. 

In the AcADEMy of August 27 I took the 
liberty of offering some reasons in support of 
the advice of the American Committee to adopt 
uniformly the rendering “ Holy Spirit” instead 
of “Holy Ghost.” Permit me now to do the 
same as regards two more of their suggestions. 
One of these was that the marginal rendering 
‘through ” should be putin the text uniformly 
in place of ‘* by ” when it relates to propheey— 
a change affecting a class of passages. The 
other was that a similar change should be made 
in three particular instances—viz., John i. 3, 
10, 17. 

The Revisers have given us some corrections 
of this kind. Thus, in Matt. i. 21 they have 
substituted ‘‘ spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet” for ‘‘spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet.” Andin Heb. i. 2 they have altered 
‘by whom also he made the worlds” into 
‘*through whom also he made the worlds.” 

But the American Committee, observing how 
frequently, when prophecies are mentioned, aid 
is preferred by the sacred writer to ixé, obvi- 
ously because it involves the idea of inter- 
mediate agency, which ixé of itself does not, 
desired that the same accurate mode of render- 
ing should be adopted uniformly. By this 
method another advantage would be gained. 
If ‘‘through” was put into the text there 
would be no occasion for any marginal render- 
ing at all. 

And they seem to have had reason on their 
side. For though it is well understood that a 
prophet is only an intermediate agent, and 
therefore it may be unnecessary always to indi- 
cate that fact, yet, since it is perfectly easy to 





“—s - 


preposition most nearly corresponding to the 
Greek, it is hard to see why it should not be 
done. If it was worth while, which I am not 
denying, to alter “Lord, is it 1?” into “Is it 
I, Lord?” it was surely quite as much worth 
while to alter ‘‘ the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” into 
‘“‘the law was given through Moses; grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ.” 

Dean Alford felt that this change was desir- 
able, for he introduced it into his own transla- 
tion, though, with singular inconsistency, he 
did not apply the same obvious principle to 
vers. 3 and 10 in the same chapter. 

Judging from some expressions in the Re- 
visers’ Preface, it would appear that they 
thought they might possibly be censured for 
alterations of this kind. They say, ‘‘ Many 
changes have been introduced in the rendering 
of the prepositions, especially where ideas of 
instrumentality or of mediate agency, distinctly 
marked in the original, had been confused or 
obscured in the translation.” And then they 
go on to say, “ We have, however, borne in 
mind the comprehensive character of such 
prepositions as ‘ of’ and ‘ by ’—the one in refer- 
ence to agency and the other in reference to 
means, especially in the English of the seven- 
teenth century; and have rarely made any 
change where the true meaning of the original 
as expressed in the Authorised Version would 
be apparent to a reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence.” 

But itis the very rarity of such changes in 
the Revised Version which more needs justifica- 
tion. They have left passages unaltered where 
‘‘ideas of instrumentality,” &c., “ distinctly 
marked in the original,” had been ‘“ confused 
or obscured” in the translation. The ‘‘ com- 
prehensive character” of the word ‘‘ by” in 
such cases is not its defence, but its condemna- 
tion. It comprehends a wrong meaning as well 
as a right one, and, unfortunately, in many 
passages the wrong meaning will be precisely 
that which it first suggests. Unless there is 
something in the context to correct that first 
impression, readers will fail to gather from it 
any idea of intermediate agency atall. It may 
not be absolutely incompatible with the true 
sense of the original, but it will not, of itself, 
at all suggest it. So far from doing that, it 
will rather lead the mind away from it. 

Thus, 
statements “ all things were made by him” and 
‘*the world was made by him” neither more 
nor less than this: that the Word was the 
Maker of the universe. But this, without 
limitation, is not at all what the evangelist 
means. What he asserts is that all things 
came into existence through—that is, through 
the agency or instrumentality of—one whom he 
calls *‘the Word.” Be it granted that by that 
expression, abstract as it is, he means a person. 
But he is not intending to ascribe the origin of 
the universe to the will of that person as its 
Jirst cause. It is pre-supposed that the word is 
someone’s word, and that someone is God, the 
Father Almighty. 

Now, well known as this may be to scholars 
and theologians, it certainly is not likely to be 
gathered by persons of “ ordinary intelligence ” 
from either the Authorised or the Revised Ver- 
sion. Itcan scarcely be doubted that the Evan- 
gelist chose the word did rather than é« or iré of 
set purpose. It is as if he had said in Latin 
‘*per ipsum” rather than ‘‘ab ipso.” The 
Vulgate rightly translates him by “ per ipsum.” 
Our translators put aside what he of set pur- 
pose wrote, and insist on preferring an ambigu- 
ous word to the unambiguous one which he him- 
self chose. They efface a plain indication of 
his thought. 

While on this subject let me call attention to 
precisely the same ambiguity in our present 
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Few hearers of that Creed probably are aware 
that there also we ought to have ‘‘ through 
whom all things were made” instead of ‘‘ by 
whom all things were made,” the preposition 
in the original Greek being did. 

It is exceedingly difficult to get any reform 
in these things. All the more must one regret 
that the Revisers have not more fully availed 
themselves of the opportunity to remove causes 
of misapprehension which might so easily have 
been taken out of the way. The very excel- 
lency of their work in other respects will, it is 
to be feared, give a sort of sanction to its 
blemishes in this. For it must be owned that 
in every page—I had almost said in every 
verse— they have given us some improvement or 
other. But in these two important passages— 
viz., Jobn i. 3, 10—they have allowed some 
consideration, we know not what, to hinder 
them from placing in the text the most definite, 
most unambiguous and unequivocal, and, indeed, 
only adequate representative of the original 
Greek which our language affords. 

So seem to have thought the American 
scholars. So also must have thought no in- 
significant minority of the English Revisers 
themselves, as would appear from the fact that, 
though we do not find the right word in the 
right place, we do now find it in the margin. 
In the Authorised Version there was not even 
that consolatory alternative. 

CLEMENT B. HveE. 








THE ENGRAVINGS IN THE ** MAGAZINE 
OF ART.” 
London: Dec. 23, 1881. 

In reference to the very complimentary 
demand (AcADEMY, December 17, 1881) for the 
name of the engraver of Leaving Home in the 
December issue of the Magazine of Art, it 
may interest your readers to know that the cut 
is the cut, not of any one engraver, but. of 
Messrs. Cassell’s atelier, and that, like so much 
of our best work, it must on this account remain 
unsigned. 

We find it best, I may add, when we wish to 
secure a faithful interpretation of a certain work, 
to entrust the execution of various parts of it to 
various hands. This we did with Leaving 
Home, and the artists responsible for its pro- 
duction must share the praise you so kindly 
bestow on the result of the collective endeavour. 

THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘ MAGAZINE 
oF ART.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Jan. 2.5 p.m, London Institution: “ Comets,” by 
Prof. R. 8. Ball. % 


7pm. Institute of Actuaries: “The Rates of Fatal 
Accidents,” by Mr. W. H. J. Whittall. 

8 p.m.’ Victoria Institute. 

Tuxspay, Jan. 3, Roya) Institution: “Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune,” by Prof. R. 8. Ball, 

8p.m. Shorthand. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “‘ A Description of the Skeleton 
of Dinornis parvus,” by Prof. Owen; * List of the Birds 
collected by Mr, Stolzmann in North-eastern Peru,’’ by 
M. L. Taczanowski; ‘* Description of New Genera and 
Species of Phytophagous Coleoptera,” by Mr. Martin 
es “The African Mungooses,’”? by Mr. Oldfield 

omas, 
Wepnespay, Jan. 4,7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 


Lecture, II. 
8 p.m. British Archaeological: “8t. Melburga, 
Abbess of Wenlock,” by Mr. H. Syer Cuming ; “ Discoveries 
in Redenham Park, Andover,” by the Rev. O, Collier, 
Tuurspay, Jan. 5, 3 pm. Royal Institution: “The solar 
System further considered,” by Prof. R. 8. Ball. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “The Essay in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. Henry Morley. 
Sarurpay. Jan.7. Royal Institution: ‘* How we learn Facts 
in Astronomy,” by Prof. R. 8. Ball. 





SCIENCE. 

The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys, 
Physician to the Hospice de la Salpétriére. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

THE object of the present volume of the 

* International Scientific Series,” as stated by 





the author in his Preface, is “to carry the 
data of contemporary physiology into the 
hitherto uninvaded domain of speculative 
psychology.” He asserts that, as the result 
of his own investigations and those of other 
physiologists, “ there is, from this time forth, 
a true physiology of the brain, as legitimately 
established, as legitimately constituted, as that 
of the heart, lungs, or muscular system ;” 
and that 

‘this range of studies, so new and so attract- 
ive, should properly belong to the physiological 
physician, and to him alone. Henceforward 
he may claim as his peculiar patrimony that 
special domain of the nature of man concerning 
which speculative philosophy has for so many 
centuries so long and learnedly harangued.” 


The remark that first suggests itself on 
reading these passages of the Preface is that 
there is a certain exaggeration in saying that 
psychology is “ hitherto uninvaded” by ideas 
derived from physiology. But if the science 
of physiological psychology is at length as 
well established as the other branches of 
physiology referred to above, this exaggera- 
tion may be passed over ; for, although it has 
often been contended that such a science is 
possible, no one has succeeded in doing, more 
than making suggestions towards it and 
working out small portions of it in detail. It 
must, at least, be admitted that M. Luys has, 
with great consistency, made the attempt to 
construct a purely objective science of the 
functions of the brain which shall be com- 
plete in itself. Whether the attempt has 
been perfectly successful or not remains to be 
discussed. 

Some will refuse to make the assumption 
without which such a science cannot be 
conceived—namely, that there is exact corre- 
spondence between each mental process and 
some physical process in the organism. 
Unless this be granted, it is evident that, 
though physiology and psychology have rela- 
tions to one another, yet it is not possible 
to construct an objective science of the 
functions of the organism which shall be 
co-extensive with the subjective science of 
psychology. But most investigators now see 
that any other view of the relations of physi- 
ology and psychology is inconsistent with 
the generalisations of physics; that a mental 
state cannot be thought of as the “ cause’’ 
or “effect” of a physical state without 
making an exception, for which no reason 
can be given, to these generalisations. 

When this is admitted, however, there is 
still a dispute between those who approach 
the study of the functions of the brain from 
the physiological and those who approach it 
from the psychological side. The psycholo- 
gists say that in describing the functions of 
the higher nervous centres physiologists have 
to content themselves with translating the 
most general laws of psychology into hypo- 
thetical physiology. On the other hand, 
some physiologists—as, for example, M. Luys, 
in one of the passages quoted—seem to think 
the science of the functions of the brain is 
destined to supersede psychology. 

From a purely scientific point of view, 
there is no doubt that the psychologists are 
right. Even if the physiology of the brain 
were equally certain with empirical psychology, 
its speculative importance would not be 





greater ; and it is not equally certain. But 
the exaggerations that are perceived in some 
of the works of physiologists may be explained 
as a consequence of the practical view of 
science which “the physiological physician ”’ 
must take. His aim is to infer from observa- 
tion, laws, or even approximations to laws, 
which can be applied to the treatment of 
mental disease. Since it is chiefly on the use 
of drugs and on hygiene that he must rely, 
the objective science becomes much more 
important to him than the subjective science, 
Subjective psychology, also, has its practical 
applications; for example, in educational 
methods founded on the laws of association. 
But these do not come within the sphere of 
the physician. 

The merit of this book of M. Luys is the 
consistency with which the attempt is made 
to formulate a law of nervous action cor- 
responding to every psychological law. But, 
when we consider the details of the book, 
the expectations raised by the Preface are 
not quite fulfilled. A scheme of the 
physiology of the brain is drawn up that 
may be accepted as correct in outline. But, 
even if we take all the statements of M. Luys 
as established facts, we have still nothing 
more than the beginnings of a science; and, 
when some of these statements are compared 
with those of other investigators, we see that 
those who have not made experiments for 
themselves must at present take a rather 
sceptical view of nearly every portion of the 
physiology of the brain. There is not yeta 
body of scientific knowledge on this subject 
that can be regarded as the common property 
of all physiologists. 

The first part of the book deals with “The 
Anatomy of the Brain.” M. Luys claims to 
have made some histological discoveries by a 
method that consists in reproducing photo- 
graphically (instead of by making drawings) 
a series of sections of the brain substance 
previously hardened in chromic acid. After 
the anatomy of the brain has been explained, 
an application of it to physiology is made; 
it is assumed that where there is similarity of 
structure there must also be similarity of func- 
tion. By arguments derived both from normal 
and from pathological anatomy, it is shown 
that the amount of cortical substance in the 
cerebral hemispheres is in some proportion to 
the degree of intellectual development ; it is 
also shown that the corpora striata and the 
optic thalami must serve as intermediate 
organs between the cerebral hemispheres and 
the lower parts of the brain. Beyond this, 
scarcely anything can be regarded as proved. 
M. Luys argues in favour of a view accepted 
by many physiologists, that the optic thalami 
have for their function to transform the im- 
pressions derived from the organs of special 
sense into the physical equivalent of sensation, 
and transmit them to the higher centres— 
those of the cortex of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres—to be “ intellectualised ;” and that 
the corpora striata transform these impres- 
sions, which are afterwards “ reflected ” from 
the centres of the cortex, into the kinds of 
vibration that are the normal antecedents of 
muscular contraction. There are, however, 
many pathological facts that are inconsistent 
with this view. As regards localisation of 
functions in certain “ cerebral areas,’ M. 
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Luys quotes the experiments of Fritsch, 
Hitzig, and Ferrier. But the researches of 
Goltz have rendered the existence of ‘‘ sensory 
centres”? and “motor centres’’ in the cortex 
of the hemispheres less probable than it was 
before; and, apart from this, the observa- 
tions of the former investigators are consist-. 
ent with more than one theory. 

The remaining two parts of the book deal 
with ‘‘the general properties of the nervous 
elements” and “the evolution of the pro- 
cesses of cerebral activity.” Each of these 
parts is divided into three parts, and this 
division depends on an idea that is applied 
by M. Luys to every part of the physiology 
of the brain. This idea is that the complete 
physical process, both in the cell, or “ nervous 
element,” and in the brain considered as a 
whole, may be divided into three phases, the 
first of which depends on the “ sensibility ” 
of the nervous elements, the second on their 
“ organic phosphorescence,” and the third on 
their “‘automatism.” The term “ automatic ”’ 
is used by M. Luys in a sense for which 
“ yeflex’’ is the best equivalent, and not as 
in some text-books of physiology, where it is 


used in its etymological sense of “self- | ti 


moving ;” or, rather, the actions called 
spontaneous are included by him under “ re- 
flexion,” because ultimately all action on the 
external world is only the transformed ex- 
pression of impulses which the organism 
receives from without. But he does not 
make the distinction very clear between 
purely reflex actions and actions that are 
apparently spontaneous. The term “ organic 
phosphorescence” is one of the numerous 
attempts to describe the physical fact corre- 
sponding to memory. Each nerve cell is 
capable of receiving impressions from the 
external world in virtue of its “ sensibility ;” 
it continues in the state into which it was 
thrown by an impression when the impressing 
object is no longer present, just as a phosphor- 
escent body remains luminous for some time 
after the light to which it is sensitive has 
been removed. 

In a complete exposition of the functions 
of the brain it is necessary to make some 
suggestion as to the meaning of personality 
and will on the physical side. Personality is 
explained by M. Luys as being, on its physical 


side, a consensus of the elements of the | P 


cortex of the cerebral hemispheres. Pertur- 
bations of the notion of personality, which 
appear as a consequence of disturbances of 
* sensibility,” are described ; and it is argued 
from these pathological phenomena that the 
sense of personal identity is not indecom- 
posable, but is a complex fact. The will is 
“the regular expression of the human person- 
ality, seized on and impressed by an old or 
recent excitation from the external world, and 
carrying back to the external world the different 
states of its sensibility in emotion in the form 
of motor manifestations.” It is further 
argued that the cerebellum contributes an 
element to every volition that manifests itself 
externally. But this is one of those physio- 
logical theories that are not completely veri- 
fied ; and, with regard to the whole of this 
portion of the exposition of the physiology 
of the brain, it may be said that, though some 
of it is sufficiently plausible, there is still 
need of verification. T. WHITTAKER. 





THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE AND THE 
SORBONNE. 


THE following is the list of public lectures to 
be delivered at the Collége de France and the 
Sorbonne during the current year. Each 
professor lectures on two days in the week. 
In respect of variety of subjects, and the 
unremunerative character of many of them, 
comparison with the courses of lectures given 
in our own universities would be superfluo us. 


COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


1. M. Ad. Franck (de 1’Institut).—The 
respective rights of the individual and the State. 

2. M. Laboulaye (de 1'Institut).—History of 
political theories in the eighteenth century ; 
the De Legibus of Cicero. 

3. M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu (de l’Institut).— 
The systems known by the name of collectivism ; 
public revenue and taxation. 

4, M, Alfred Maury (de 1’Institut).—History 
of England and the migrations of its inhabitants. 

5. M. A. Réville.—The religions of Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, and China. 

6. M. Ch. Blane (de 1]’Institut).—Decorative 
art and the Renaissance in Italy. 

7. M. Léon Rénier (de IInstitut).—Latin 
inscriptions. 

_8. M.O. Bayet (suppléant).—Greek inscrip- 


ons. 

Re M. Grébaut (suppléant).—Egyptian archae- 
ology. 

10. M. Oppert (de l'Institut). — Assyrian 
archaeology. 

11. M. Renan (de l’Institut).—Semitic inscrip- 
tions; the Psalms. 

12. M. Defrémery.—Arabic. 

13. M. Barbier de Meynard.—Persian. 

14. M. Pavet de Courteille (de 1’ Institut).— 
Turkish. 

15. M. Hervey de Saint-Denis.—Chinese 
literature. 

16. M. Foucaux.—Sanskrit literature. 

B i M. Rossignol.—The Heracleidae of Euri- 
pides. 

18. M. Havet (de l’Institut).—Cicero. 

19. M. G. Boissier (de |’ Lnstitut).— Horace. 

20. M. Ch. Levéque (de 1’Institut).—The 
Laws of Plato. 

21. M. Nourisson (de l’Institut).— Modern 
theories of nature and of life ; Spinoza. 

22. M. Gaston Paris (de 1’Institut).—Ro- 
mances of the Round Table. 

23. M. E. Deschanel.—French literature in 
the seventeenth century. 

24. M. G. Guizot.—The historical plays of 
Shakspere. 

25. M. Paul Meyer.—Dante’s Inferno; the 
oetry of Provence. 

26. M. Chodzko.—Dramatic literature among 
the Slavs. 

27. M.M., Bréal (de l’Institut).—Comparative 
grammar. 

SORBONNE. 

1. M. Joly (suppléant de M. Caro).—The 
method and principles of comparative psy- 
chology; the Timaeus of Plato. 

2. M. Waddington.—Greek philosophy. 

3. M. P, Janet (de l’Institut)—The philo- 
sophy of Spinoza; the ethics of Kant and 
Fichte. 

4, M. Egger (de]’Institut).—Greek literature. 

5. M. Girard (de 1’Institut).—Apollonius 
Rhodius ; the Persae of Aeschylus. 

6. M. Martha (de I’ Institut)—Roman oratory 
under the Republic; the De Finibus of Cicero. 

7. M. Benoist.— Vergil, Aen. ix.; Lucretius. 

8. M. Crouslé.—French moralists. 

9. M. Lenient.—French poetry in the 
nineteenth century. 

10. M. Lichtemberger (suppléant de M. 
Méziéres).—The theatre of Goethe. 

11, M. Gebhart.—The religious drama in 
Italy in the Middle Ages ; the Urlundo furioso. 


— 


12. M. Bouché-Leclercq.—Religious institu- 
tions of Ancient Rome. 

13. M. Lavisse.—History of the formation of 
the Prussian state; the royal power in France 
in the Middle Ages. 

14. M. Pigeonneau.—Political economy of the 
kings of France since Henri IV. 

15. M. Himly (doyen). — Geography of 
America. 

16. M. Georges Perrot (de 1’Institut).— 
Archaeological remains in Asia Minor and the 
coast of the Black Sea. 


Cours complémentaires. 
17. M. Alfred Rambaud.—Diplomatic rela- 


tions between France and Russia in the 
eighteenth century; history of the nineteenth 


rng 
18. M. Bergaigne——Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

19. M. Darmesteter.—French literature in 
the Middle Ages. 

Conférences.—MM. Joly, Oarrau, Croizet, 
Riemann, L. Havet, Lantoine, Gazier, Beljame, 
B. Zeller, Ch. Graux. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE statement which has been made that the 
Royal Geographical Society are about to de- 
spatch an expedition to the snowy range of 
Equatorial Africa, and thence to the Victoria 
Nyanza, is exceedingly premature, not to say 
incorrect. At the time of the great agitation in 
favour of African exploration in 1876-77, the 
Council seriously considered the advisability of 
exploring two routes to the Victoria Nyanza— 
one from Mombasa, by Kilima-Ndjaro, to the 
south-east shore of the lake, and the other from 
Formosa Bay, along the valley of the River 
Dana, by Mount Kenia, to the north-east corner ; 
and we believe that the late Mr. Keith Johnston 
was most eager to undertake the exploration of 
this region. But the idea was given up, owing 
to the hostility of the Masai tribes, and the 
inadequacy of the funds for such an expedition. 
All that has been done at the present time—in 
consequence, probably, of the suggestion of the 
British Association—is to enquire of Mr. Joseph 
Thomson what would be the probable cost of 
such an expedition, and whether he would be 
disposed to undertake it. As his relations with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar are said to be somewhat 
strained, owing to his inability to find coal 
where it does not exist, Mr. Thomson will 
probably be glad of an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself in a field where other 
travellers have failed to accomplish much. 


Dr. F, Laritre and other enterprising 
Frenchmen at Sfax are promoting a plan for 
penetrating into the interior of Africa, by which 
Bornu, Wadai, and Darfur may be reached from 
the north by means of a service of caravans 
starting from Jerba, in Tunis. They will thus 
be able to open commercial relations with the 
richest part of the Soudan, while the various 
railway projects on the western side would open 
but a limited area to commerce. 

Durine@ the past season the Willem Barents, 
under Capt. Brockhuysen, made her third 
voyage to the Barents Sea, in pursuance of the 
plan advocated by Dutch geographers for the 
investigation of rules, by which, they hope, 
Franz Josef Land ma reached; but 
year the abnormal condition of the ice seriously 
interfered with the carrying out of her instruc- 
tions. Capt. Brockhuysen met the pack in 
N. lat. 69°, south of Jan Mayen Island; and, 
after following the ice-limit for a considerable 
distance to the east-north-east, he failed to 
discover any openings. After a visit to Vardo, 
he made another attempt, and succeeded with 
much difficulty in making his way through the 
ice to the south of Spitzbergen. He again 
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returned to Vardé, and then proceeded eastward 
to Novaya Zemlya, where early in August he 
failed in an attempt to get through the south 
strait inte the Kara Sea. He then followed the 
west coast up to the Matyushin Shar, meeting 
with no ice until he got to the eastern end of 
this strait, where an impenetrable mass of ice, 
some two miles broad, was found. Keturnin 
to the Barents Sea, Capt. Brockhuysen ateerud 
north for the Orange Islands, but was unable 
to get beyond Cape Maurice ; and thus his third 
attempt to enter the Kara Sea was foiled. He 
next examined the eastern ice, and found the 
southern limit in N. lat. 78°, E. long. 65°. He 
followed it for some twenty degrees to the 
westward without finding an opening. The 
Willem Barents was finally compelled to leave 
the ice in about N. lat. 76°, E. long. 33°, owing 
to the prevalence of southerly gales; and, 
after touching at Hammerfest, returned to 
Amsterdam. 


Dr. Ben has received from Dr. Emin Bey a 
report on an exploration of the mountain region 
to the east of Latuke, first made known to us 
by Sir 8S. Baker. It is accompanied by a map 
based upon surveys made by Mr. F. Lupton. 
The publication of this report will be awaited 
with some impatience by geographers, for the 
region with which it déals is at present a blank 
upon our maps. Dr. Emin appears to have 
gone to Monbutta, which has recently been 
placed under his government. He had heard 
nothing of Dr. Junker at the time his latest 
letters at hand were despatched. 


THE authorities of the German Foreign Office 
have expressed their willingness to assist in the 
formation of a Museum of Commercial Geo- 
graphy at Berlin, and the German consuls in 
various parts of the world are to be invited to 
co-operate in the work. 


Sienor G. B. Riccarpt, who is already on 
his way to Cairo, is about to undertake a 
scientific expedition in North-eastern Africa, 
chiefly in Shoa and Abyssinia. 


Signor Mancrnt, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has consented to grant to the Italian Geo- 
graphical Society the necessary funds for main- 
taining their staff at Let-Maratia, in Shoa. 


AN elegant edition of two hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Christopher Columbus, and one 
of Amerigo Vespucci, has just been issued, in a 
limited number of copies, by Augusto Zeri at 
Both letters of Columbus are addressed 
to King Ferdinand. The first is dated February 
6, 1492; the second, which is undated, gives 
interesting particulars about the discovery of 
Hispaniola. The letter of Vespucci is addressed 
to Card. Ximenes, and enumerates a list of 
goods which would, in the opinion of the 
writer, find a market in the New World. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Discovery of Prehistoric Remains in the Valley 
of the Marne.—The current number of M. 
Cartailhac’s Matériaux pour 0 Histoire primitive 
de v Homme opens with an interesting paper by 
M. E. Chouquet on the discovery of stone imple- 
ments in a ballast-pit worked by the Chemin 
de Fer de l’Est near the village of Chelles. At 
the base of the section is an old alluvial deposit 
formed of sand pebbles and boulders, cemented 
into a hard conglomerate. This deposit contains 
the remains of Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceros 
merkii, Cervus belgrandi, two species of Bos, 
and a horse between Hquus stenonis and the 
existing species. M. Ameghino has lately 
found bones of the cave bear, the hippopotamus, 
and the Z'rogontherium. With this fauna are 
associated stone hatchets of the Achulean type, 
and a variety of flakes and scrapers. Above 
the old alluvial conglomerate comes an extensive 
series of gravels, sands, and marls, with imple- 





ments of the St. Achene type near the base; 
but this type disappears as we ascend the section, 
and gives place to Monstérian implements, with 
numerous small flakes and nuclei. The deposits 
indicate first a warm period, then a temperate 
climate, and towards the close a lower tempera- 
ture, when the reindeer found a congenial 
home in the valley of the Marne. 

THE death is announced of two English 
geologists, each of more than local reputation, 
though each had devoted himself mainly to 
the study of the geology of, and to the promotion 
of scientific societies in, his own neighbourhood. 
Mr. Edward Binney, of Manchester, of whom 
an appreciative notice appeared in the Man- 
chester Guardian of December 22, was, perhaps, 
best known for his monograph (not yet com- 
pleted) on the ‘‘Structure of Fossil Plants 
found in the Oarboniferous Strata;” Mr. 
Charles Moore, of Bath, for his discovery of 
the teeth of the Triassic mammifer Microlestes, 
and of Liassic shells in lead veins traversing 
the carboniferous limestone. Both were in- 
defatigable workers, and encouragers of work 
in others. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. A. Burnett, the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar of Southern India, writes to us that his 
MS. of the Talavakiasa Brahmana, which he 
was fortunate enough to discover in 1878, has 
reached Prof. Whitney in America, who, he 
hopes, will be able to extract something of 
value from it. Dr. Burnell himself, whose 
health compels him to winter at San Remo, is 
giving some of his attention to the dialect 
spoken at that place, which is an interesting 
variant of the old Genovese dialect. (See Dante 
De vulg. ll. I. c. 10 and Treisino’s Poetica, 1529, 
f. III. 6.) He proposes to get a good Italian 
scholar of the town to draw up a brief account 
of it, with some specimens, to be printed for 
private circulation. 


The Unicorn: a Mythological Investigation. 
By Robert Brown, Jun. (Longmans.) In his 
discourse on the unicorn, Mr. Brown has given 
us a pleasant, instructive, and original little 
book. It was a happy thought to impress 
heraldry into the service of mythology, and 
show how the arms of England are the last 
embodiment of an old Aryan legend. For Mr. 
Brown the unicorn is originally the moon- 
goddess with the crescent horn; and he brings 
together a vast amount of apt illustration to 
prove his case. In reading his book we cannot 
but be struck by the abundant stores of solid 
learning it displays and the attempt of the 
author always to refer to the latest and best 
authorities. We are led easily and pleasantly 
on from one point to another, beginning with 
the art of primaeval Babylonia and ending with 
the Scottish unicorn introduced by James I. as 
the sinister supporter of the royal arms. Even 
the three-legged ass of the Bundehesh is not 
forgotten, but ingeniously made to explain the 
well-known arms of the Isle of Man. The ex- 
planation is supported by a coin of Metapontum, 
on which the place of the three legs is taken by 
three crescent moons. In the “lion and the 
unicorn both fightiag for the crown” of our 
nursery days Mr. Brown finds a far-off echo of 
the contest waged in the mythopoeic age 
between the solar lion and the silvery crescent 
of the moon. Without entirely committing 
ourselyes to Mr. Brown’s theory, we may say 
that he has made out a good case for it, and 
collected in support of it a large number of 
peculiarly happy illustrations. If his book 


does no more than excite research into the 
origin and history of the figures and phrases of 
heraldry it will have performed a good work. 
We must not forget to notice the Scandinavian 
unicorn, caryed on the horn of Ulf, which | 





me: tg forms the frontispiece of the 
volume, 

Ina pamphlet entitled Les Dialectes du Pamir, 
Father van den Gheyn has called attention to 
the researches of Prof. Tomaschek, of Graz, on 
the little-known languages of that early 
home of the Aryan race. The results are 
sufficiently interesting, not to the comparative 
philologist only, but to the students of 
human history as well. The languages are 
Iranian in type, but present many curious 
phonetic and grammatical peculiarities. Thus 
in Chignani and Sarikoli, two languages in 
which Prof. Tomaschek sees the scanty remains 
of the ancient tongue of the Sacae, the sun is 
called kher or khir, which explains the state- 
ment of Plutarch that Kyros meant the sun. 
The assertion must have been derived from 
some traveller or Macedonian resident in 
Bactria. In the Pamir, as in Europe, the 
speakers of Aryan dialects are divided into 
two strongly marked physiological types. The 
Galtchas or Galchahs are the representatives 
of a fair race, with light hair, blue eyes, and 
large, round skulls; while the Tadjiks are all 
dolichocephalic. Father van den Gheyn does 
not seem acquainted with Major Biddulph’s 
book, published in India last year, on the Tribes 
of the Hindu Kush, which gives a fuller account 
of the manners, customs, characteristics, and, 
above all, languages of these tribes than can 
be found anywhere else. In fact, that volume 
is indispensable for a study of these interesting 
outlyers of the Aryan family. Major Biddulph 
divides the Hindu Kush tribes into four groups, 
the first consisting of the Galtchas, the second 
of the Chitral and Siah-Posh tribes; while the 
third includes the Shins and other broken tribes 
of the Indus, Swat, and Kuner valleys; and the 
fourth the semi-Aryan Yeshkuns or Burish of 
Hanza, Nager, &c. 


A Manual of Hindu Pantheism, by Major 
Jacob, Inspector of Army Schools (Triibner and 
Co.), is a translation, with copious notes, of the 
well-known Vedanta-sara, a popular summary, 
very modern in date, of the later Vedantist 
system. This little work is stated in the 
Preface to be designed for the use of mis- 
sionaries, and the author takes great pains 
to show the folly of the philosophy which his 
book is intended to explaiu. It would not, 
however, be easy to find a more authoritative 
statement than that in the Vedauta-sira 
of the form of belief which, more than any 
other, influences at the present time the 
majority of Hindus; and Major Jacob has 
succeeded as well as is perhaps possible in 
putting into English its almost untranslateable 
phrases. The original has been edited three 
times in India; and the translator does not 
trace its history, or enter upon any discussion 
as to its date or authorship. 


Voxs. ii. and iii. of the Annales du Musée 
Guimet haye just appeared together. Vol. ii. 
contains a translation into French of Prof. 
Max Miiller’s first paper on Sanskrit texts 
discovered in Japan, originally published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; and 
it is here followed by a translation into 
French of the Chinese version of the San- 
skrit Buddhist tract which is contained in 
Prof. Max Miiller’s paper. M. Paul Regnaud 
gives a further instalment of the metrical 
work ascribed to Bharata, one chapter of 
which was published in the first volume. 
All these articles are short. The greater part 
of the bulky volume is occupied with a transla- 
tion by M. Léon Feer of Osoma Kordsi’s 
often-quoted analysis of the Tibetan Buddhist 
scriptures, which originally appeared in vol. 
xx. of the Asiatic Researches. The valuable 
notes and complete Indices added to this transla- 
tion give to it the merit of a new edition of 
K6rési’s authoritative work, which we are glad 
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to see thus made more accessible to Huropean 
scholars. It is not generally known that vol. 
xx. of the Asiatic Researches is still on sale at 
the publishers’. Vol. iii. of the Annales consists 
of a translation into French, by M. L. de 
Millvué, the director of M. Guimet’s museum 
at Lyons, of Emil Schlagintweit’s ‘‘ Buddhism 
in Tibet,” a rather superficial book already well 
known in England. 

Etudes sur le Droit celtique: Le Senchus Mor. 
Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. (Paris: L. 
Larose.) This essay contains much that is 
interesting and useful, side by side with some 
things that, if true, are not novel. Under the 
former head falls the examination of the rela- 
tion of the Senchas Mér—to which the author 
is disposed to assign a very high antiquity—to 
other portions of the old Irish literature, part 
ticularly the mythological literature; the re- 
marks on the measures of value, and their 
origin (pp. 26-28); and on certain features of 
Irish mythology. The conclusions on this last 
subject stand occasionally in need of the support 
of additional evidence—as that “ Partholan 

arait étre un doublet de Niobé” (82); or the 
 eoription of the mythical races, the Tuatha 
Dé Danann and the Fomore, as ‘‘les puissances 
solaires et celles de l’Ocean.” There are 
some interesting observations on the old Irish 
god or hero, Lugh Ldamh-fada; and M. 
d'Arbois calls attention to a possible con- 
nexion of the harvest festival called after 
him, Lughnasadh—a name which the author 
does not seem to know yet survives in 
Treland—with an ancient Gallic celebration on 
the same date at Lugdunum, or Lyons. 
These, however, are all matters merely inci- 
dental to the writer’s subject. As regards the 
relation of the Senchas Mér to other old legal 
systems, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville does not 
refer to the able study of the same question by 
Sir Henry Maine in the Zurly History of Institu- 
tions, Sir Samuel Ferguson also has treated the 
Trish Law of Distress ; and we may be allowed 
to refer to an article in Fraser’s Magazine for 
April 1878, ‘‘The Laws and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish.” 

THE part of Anglia just issued completes the 
fourth volume of this useful periodical by 
a collection, under the direction of Prof. 
Trautmann, of reviews and notices of books. 
Prof. R. P. Wiilcker takes the opportunity of 
Lieut.-Col. Lumeden’s recent translation of 
Beowulf into modern rhymes to bring together 
an account of the versions and translations ef 
Beowulf that have appeared in England, Ger- 
many, France, and America since the first 
edition by Thorkelin in 1815. Grundtvig was 
the first who gave the entire substance of the 
poem (not a translation) in a living tongue 
(Danish) in 1§20 ; in Germany the first attempt 
to give its contents was made by H. Leo, in 
1839. In England, Conybeare, in 1826 (to 
the excellence of whose part translation Prof. 
Wiilcker does justice), and Kemble, in 1837, 
brought the great epic before their country- 
men. Since then we have Wackerbarth, 
Thorpe, Mr. T. Arnold, and Col. Lumsden, the 
last of which is pronounced to be a good and 
readable work. The French know it through 
Botkine’s prose translation of 1877. Interest- 
ing as showing in what directions Germans are 
taking up English literature is Prof. Wiilcker’s 
notice of the contents of vol. iii. of Kélbing’s 
Englische Studien, 1880. Besides the Beowulf, 
the most considerable article is by Dr. J. Koch, on 
the publications of the Chaucer Society for 1879 
and 1880, having special reference to the 
textual value of the MS. of the minor poems 
how existing, from Mr. Furnivall’s estimate of 
which he gives reasons for some disagreement. 
Dr. Eugen Einenkel treats of Mr. H. Lewin’s text 
of the Middle-English ‘‘ Poema Morale.” Other 
notices deal with Prof. H. Morley’s ‘‘ Library 
of English Literature,” M. J. Darmesteter’s 





Macbeth for French studénts, atd with the 
German editions of Prof. 8. Bugge’s Studien tiber 
die entstehung der nordischen gétter- und helden- 
sagen and J. Storm’s Englische Philologie. 


FINE ART. 
ART IN FLORENCE. 
Florence. 


Two interesting and beautiful mural paintings 
by Sandro Botticelli have been, it is said, lately 
sold here to the French Government. I ex- 
amined these works last spring, and found 
that, although usually described as frescoes, 
they are, in fact, executed in distemper. The 
Cay. Milanesi, in his last edition of Vasari, thus 
describes them :— 

*‘In the Villa, now the property of the Cavaliere 
Dottors Lermi, under Careggi, two paintings 
have been discovered within a few years which 
had been hidden under whitewash. In one is re- 
presented a young woman of the family of the 
Albizzi, to whom four beautiful damsele, who 
represent Virtues, offer flowers which she receives 
into a napkin held by both hands, In the other 
picture, a youth of the family of Tuornabuoni is 
condacted by a female before the seven liberal arts 
symbolised by seated women. These pictures are 
in a fuined state, are somewhat defective in the 
drawing, but are full of grace in the actions of the 
figures and the expressions of the countenances,” 


_ These mural paintings are in avery dilapidated 
condition ; and it is desirable to consider whether 
the rule which régulates the purchase of pic- 
tures for national collections, that they should 
be in perfect condition, is also applicable to the 
acquisition of mural paintings. No such rule 
is held to in collecting ancient statues for 
museums; if it had, we never should have 
possessed the Elgin marbles. So far as speci- 
mens of mural painting are concerned, it is 
quite as difficult to obtain these in good preser- 
vation as works of antique sculpture. It is 
evident that in a national collection, besides the 
usual pictures on panel or canvas, there ought 
to be, if it is possible to procure them, examples 
of mural paintings also. Without these a 
collection is undoubtedly imperfect, being 
without the works in which the Old Masters 
excelled, and in which their great powers are 
best seen. It may be held to be certain that no 
picture which is entirely repainted should be 
purchased, unless there is some certainty that 
the fictitious covering can be removed ; but there 
is little or no tisk of mural paintings offered 
for sale being repainted. The injuries to which 
these have generally been subjected are the 
following :—The action of damp: mischief done 
by the populace, such as chipping, scratching, 
and writing over them; attempts at cleaning 
by ignorant quacks, who have disturbed and 
considerably removed the distemper colour with 
which all the great masters retouched their 
frescoes; damage done by devotees allowed to 
lay their hands on or kiss the pictures; smoke 
of lamps or candles; and, finally, cracks or breaks 
in the plaster involving the scaling off of 
colour. Mural pictures are not the less in- 
structive to artists because they have -suffered 
from these accidents. The works of Botti- 
celli, seriously re oy as they are, not only 
exhibit much of the gracious beauty and 
sentiment of the eminent master, but are ve 
precious as examples of a beautiful method of 
mural painting once so prevalent, now little 
used except in Italy. It appears to me that 
these pictures have replaced others of merit, for 
in one of them I could trace the outline of a 
well-drawn figure which is no part of Botti- 
celli's design. His method of preparing his 
work may be inferred from minute examination 
of these fragments; it is also remarkable that 
he obtained tone and harmony by superimposing 
colour upon colour as the ‘‘ frescante” did—an 
operation requiring infinite dexterity in a 
tempera painter. 











The removal of mural tempera picttires is a 
difficult operation, but is now done with less 
risk than formerly. Frescoes, wherever they are 
much retouched in tempera, require equal 
care; and, as it was the invariable custom of 
the artists of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries so to retouch their mural 
pictures, they have been susceptible of injury 
when taken down. The tempera varies in 
capacity of resistance to damp. For instance, 
Michelangelo’s retouching on the ceiling of 
the Sixtine is easily removed with a wet finger ; 
where yolk of egg was used to distetaper the 
colours it varies in strength in the same 
pictures by the same artists; they had no fixed 
rule of proportion—sometimes sing les’, at 
other times moré—and where they used it 
copiously it resists damp, but it darkened more 
in the course of yeats. The risk incurred in 
the removal of mutal pictures has sometimes 
prevented their sale even when it has been very 
desirable to purchase them. It is therefore of 
importance that it should bé known that by an 
improved process they may be taken down with 
comparatively little danger. 

A plank sufficiently long is placed across the 
front of the mural picture at its lowest ex- 
tremity at a distance of a quarter-of-an-inch 
from the surface of the painting; it is made 
fast, and cemented at the ends and along its 
base. The space between it and the picture is 
then filled in with melted sulphur. A second 
plank is placed above the first, and is treated in 
the same way; and the process is repeated till 
the whole face of the picture is covered with a 
couche of sulphur supported by planks. The 
intonaco is then detached from the wall, or the 
wall itself may be removed from the back of 
the painting, which is then cemented to a copper 
wire trellis supported by an armature of iron. 
The planks and sulphur are then removed, and 
the fresco is uncovered in excellent condition, 
the tempera being quite undisturbed. I ven- 
ture to express a hope that there will be in 
future less timidity in the acquisition of mural 
pictures for our own national collections. 

A bust by Donatello representing Niccold da 
Uzzano has been purchased for the national 
museum here, from a member of the Capponi 
family, for, it is said, 27,500 frs. Itis executed 
in terra-cotta, and is coloured apparently with 
oil paint. For truth to nature, for skilful 
modelling, for evidence of the highest genius on 
the part of the sculptor, this bust is certainly one 
of the greatest works of a great age of art. Its 
realism is united with what the Italians call 
‘il terribile.’” This quality in the works of 
Michelangelo is ever associated with ideal 
treatment of form. The “ terribile” of Dona- 
tello, on the contrary, gives grandeur to a 
representation of nature unsurpassed in its 
truthfulness. Itis the speaking likeness of a 
very plain old Florentine, with, it may be said, 
a forbidding countenance coarsely marked and 
almost fierce in expression; yet Donatello has 
made it one of the grandest portraits in the 
world. : 

The pavement of the Chapel of the Medicis is 
to be completed with inlaid marbles. However 
unhappily ugly this edifice may be in its archi- 
tectural design, it is wonderful in its way for 
its walls of pietra dura, and it is certainly right 
to finish it. It may be suggested that it would 
be desirable to place a lantern of appropriate 
design on the summit of the Cupola. 

Signor Nerino Ferri, the Keeper of the prints 
and drawings in the Florence gallery, has just 
published a very instructive catalogue, which 
will be of great service to artists and strangers. 
It contains that part of the collection usually 
exhibited. The entire collection, founded by the 
Card. Leopoldo de Medici, consists of 28,000 
drawings, to which there has been added that of 
the Cav. Santarelli, numbering 12,460, his freegift 
to the gallery. CHARLES HzeatH WILSON. 
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TAPESTRY PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. 
HOWELL AND JAMES’. 


Tus, the second, exhibition of a new, but 
well-established, minor art shows considerable 
progress in technique. We must still wait to 
see whether the colours employed retain their 
brilliancy long enough to secure & lasting popu- 
larity for it. At present it would seem to meet 
a distinct want for the decoration of large 
spaces permanently or temporarily, and to 
answer all the same purposes with precisely the 
same effect as worked tapestry, except that 
some of the colours, notably the reds and the 
blues, have not the same force. This is evi- 
dent here in the remarkable copy by Miss 
Chettle of a piece of tapestry from Welbeck 
Abbey, representing Moses and Aaron before 
Pharaoh (33). But a more subdued scale of 
colour (if harmonious) will answer generally 
as well, and often better; and such panels as 
M. Leroux’ Hunting Scene (46), M. Trinocq’s 
Dutch Scene after Teniers (42); and the copy 
by Miss Fripp and Mrs. Danyell of a piece of 
tapestry from the Uffizi presented by Catherine 
de Medici to the Florentine Government, about 
1550, could scarcely have greater decorative 
value \"orely viewed as a meansof preserving 
satisfactory copies of perishable masterpieces 
of the needle and loom, the art is of import- 
ance. No better example of its usefulness in 
this respect could be given than Mrs. Henry 
McDowell’s copy of the Luropa from Buck- 
ingham Palace (66), the original of which 
was presented to H.M. the Queen by Louis- 
Philippe. This work carried off the ‘* Princess 
Mary” prize for the best copy of a piece of 
tapestry. It has fallen to the lot of the same 
lady to carry out the design of one famous old 
artist from the original cartoon. Whether the 
six designs by Teniers at The Hall, Burley- 
on-Hill, were ever worked the catalogue sayeth 
not, but we understand that they are in black 
and white; so that the very successful colouring 
of this panel is supplied by Mrs. McDowell, 
whose own talent for decorative design is shown 
in the border. 

But, however excellent and useful copies of 
existing works may be, the interest of an exhibi- 
tion must always centre in the original work 
it may contain; and there are a good many 
examples of this here of no mean merit, giving 
we think, distinct indication of the cuitivation 
of the decorative sense in England, not only 
by professionals, but umateurs. The ‘‘ Princess 


, Mary” prize for the best original work for a 


lady amateur has been awarded to Miss Helen 
Jackson for three charming single figures of 
children, each of which forms a panel of a 
folding screen. The other prizes for amateurs 
were gained by Misses Mayo, Keller, Turck, 
Augusta M. Reid, and Samuda, and Mdme. la 
Comtesse de Brémont. 

A true sense of the special conventions re- 
quired by the material and purpose of tapestry 
is shown in Mr. Rylands’ Pastoral Panels (1) 
and May Day Procession (150). to which was 
awarded the gold medal for the best original 
decorative work by a professional. To the 
works of Miss Chettle and Miss Fripp, which 
also gained prizes, we have already alluded. 
The prizes for designs fell to Mr. E. Page 
Turner, Miss Julia Pocock, and Miss West. ‘To 
Mr. Page Turner’s work we called attention at 
the last exhibition ; and his design of a Feat of 
Arms in the reign of Edward IIIL., with its 
good balance without formality, its fullness 
without confusion, its originality and perfect 
keeping both in border and central design, 
shows a rare decorative faculty. 

The talents of Miss Pocock and Miss West, 
the one for drawing pretty figures and the 
other for charming arrangements of fruit and 
flower, are seen here not only in their prize 
designs, but in the decoration of panels of a 








new material called English lacquer. This 
promises to be a successful invention for panels 
of doors and cabinets, as it has special prop- 
erties of its own. One of the most important 
of these is that ordinary oil colours can be 
employed, so that the scale is practically un- 
limited. The painting is perfectly protected by 
a colourless glaze or varnish, which is “ fired” 
in a kiln of such low temperature that the 
colours are not affected. The plaques of 
lacquer on which the painting is executed are 
made in a variety of good tertiary tints. 
— can also be most effectively enriched with 
old. ' 
. We are glad to see that the capabilities of 
tapestry painting have been recognised by at 
least one artist of distinction. The design 
shown by Mr. Herkomer is scarcely sufficiently 
finished to talk about, but the conception is 
original and the female figure sweet. The 
average merit of the rest of the exhibition is 
high; and in mentioning the names, among 
amateurs, of Mrs. Grey, Miss Barratt, Lady 
Payne Gallwey, Miss Noble, Miss K. Passmore, 
Miss Catherine Bell, Miss Annie Salter, ‘and 
Miss Farmar; and, among professionals, of 
Messrs. Han and Doerr, who were awarded 
prizes for the best foreign professional work ; 
of Mdme. Mazerolle, M. Jules Grenié, Mdme. 
d’Alby Galli, Miss F. Lewis, Mr. Lewis F. 
Day, and Mr. Donlevi, we wish to call atten- 
tion to good work without comparative’ depre- 
ciation of others. CosMo MONKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual winter Exhibition of ‘‘ Old 
Masters” at the Royal Academy opens to the 
public on Monday, January 2 ; the private view 
1s to-day. 


M. Pu. Burry, the newly appointed inspec. 
tor of fine art, is at present on a visit to 
Belgium, where he has been delivering a lecture 
on “Feudal Japan” in several of the large 
towns. On Sunday and Monday he will lecture 
at Brussels on “‘ The Life of Bernard; Palissy ” 
and on ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 


WE have seen an interesting remarque proof 
of M. Rajon’s etching of Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
Toper, which is now publishing by Messrs. 
Tooth, of the Haymarket. Mr. Seymour Lucas 
is not addicted to beauty in the humanity he 
depicts, but rather to character; and it is 
character alone that he depicts in the Toper. 
The stalwart, middle-aged man here represented 
as in the enjoyment of his cups would appear to 
be well seasoned to the pleasure. He is, indeed, 
thoroughly sodden, but yet of inextinguishable 
joviality. He balances himself with difficulty, 
but he does balance himself. The troubles of 
the world are of little account to him; he has 
purchased a temporary immunity from disturb- 
ance. This is a remarkable study of vulgar 
character, or of a character from which vulgarity 
is not far removed. ‘hus much about a subject 
seemingly uninviting. As regards the etching, 
it is the work of an artist who has of late 
trifled too much with his reputation, but he has 
not trifled with it here. It is not by much of 
the work that he has lately executed that M. 
Rajon could have established his celebrity. 
Some of it might, indeed, fairly contribute to 
fritter that celebrity away. The present etching, 
though, is skilfully executed, without either 
undue haste or fruitless elaboration. These 
remarque proofs, which are a very modern 
invention, are distinctly curious. They some- 
times display upon the margin of the plate 
dainty little work far more precious and in- 
teresting than any contained within the plate- 
mark. Itissoin this case. There are several 
heads, one in pure profile, another in profil 
perdu, all of them delicately executed, lightly 
sketched in. ‘There is likewise, in the margin, 





the suggestive accessory of a rough tavern 
bench, bearing on it the goodly jug of grés de 
Flandre. The plate is on several accounts note- 
worthy, though not, in its theme, attractive. 


Tue Great Temple of Karnak has suffered 
serious damage from the inundation. Prof. 
Maspero is on the point of starting for Thebes 
in order to examine the condition of the ruins. 
He is also about to arrange for the immediate 
excavation of the Great Temple of Luxor, 
having obtained the sanction of the Egyptian 
Government for the carrying out of this 
important work, which was long desired by 
the late Mariette-Pasha. A heavy indemnity 
will have to be paid to the fellaheen, whose 
village is almost entirely built in and upon the 
ruins. The local mosque will also have to be 
pulled down—a task of some difficulty, and 
requiring delicate management. 


AN important work by a Russian artist, M. 
Simakof, entitled A Collection of Central- Asiatic 
Ornaments, will shortly appear. The author, 
who accompanied one of the Russian scientific 
expeditions, has brought together in this work 
a series of illustrations of art objects met with 
by him in Turkestan, Tashkent, Bokhara, 

hiva, and other localities in Central Asia. 
They include specimens of ornamental work 
in wood and stone, textile work, majolica, 
jewellery, &c. It is expected that the fullness 
and artistic execution of this collection will 
attract the attention of European artists and 
connoisseurs. 


THE ng Sigg oo of Gems has been pre- 
sented by Mr. John Taylor Johnson to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York. 


Two pictures by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
have created a sensation in Paris. They are 
his famous Hard-hit and a portrait of a lady, 
both of which are to be etched on a large scale, 
the artists chosen being M. Champollion and 
M. Léon Gaucherel respectively. They will be 
published by M. Rouam. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions a paper was read from M. de 
Longpérier upon two Syracusan coins upon 
which he identified representations of the 
Delphian Pythia. One had on its obverse a 
head of Apollo; and on the reverse a woman, 
with her garments blown out by the wind, 
holding a tablet in one hand and a branch in 
the other. As far back as 1838 Cavedone had 
argued that this woman must be the Pythia. 
The second coin, which likewise came from 
Syracuse, bore only a head, which has hitherto 
been taken for that of a Bacchante. But, from 
its resemblance to the other, M. de Longpérier 
urges that this also is the Pythia. 


THE Instituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere 
of Milan announces a prize of 8,000 lire (£320) 
for a biography of Lionardo da Vinci, which 
must show research into the original documents 
preserved at London and Paris. Four years 
are allowed for the work, which may be written 
in Italian, French, English, German, or Latin. 


WE hear that about 120 large boxes have 
recently arrived at the Berlin Museum, con- 
taining portions of the Pergamum sculptures, 
and that as many more boxes are on their way. 
Among the sculptures already received are the 
reliefs from the portico of the Temple of Athene. 


At the inaugural meeting for the season of 
the Archaeological Institute at Rome, a paper 
was read on a tomb recently found by the 
Prince del Drago on his estate of Acqua 
Bollicante. The actual sepulchre closely 
resembled those of the Catacombs ; but in front 
had been erected a monument with marble 
pillars and rich decoration. Inside was found 


an unburned skeleton, with terra-cotta orna- 
ments on which are inscribed charms against 
evil spirits in Greek characters, 
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Tu picture by Rubens, of The Miracles of 
St. Benedict, from the collection of the late M. 
Tencé, of Lille, was sold the other day at 
the Hotel Drouot, Paris. It was bought for 
177,000 frs. (£7,000) by the King of the Bel- 
gians for his private gallery, in which there is 
already an admirable copy of this masterpiece 
by Delacroix. The French Minister of Fine 
Art is said to have given a commission up to. 
170,000 frs. 


AN important work on the masterpieces in 
the Pinakotheck at Munich is announced. It 
will be published by P. Kaeser, and will include 
forty-eight etchings by Prof. J. L. Raab. Three 
parts, each containing four plates, will appear 

early. The text will be supplied by Herr von 
ber, the Director of the gallery. 


MoD.uzE. CourBET has promised to give two 
more pictures by her late famous brother to the 
Louvre, in recognition of the interest shown by 
the Government at the late sale of his works. 


CHRISTOPHER BUHLER, the heraldic painter 
of Bern, whose works have earned him repute 
throughout the Continent, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Italian Academy 
for Heraldic Science and Art. Herr Biihler 
designed the lace embroidery worn by the 
Princess Victoria of Baden at her marriage 
with the Crown Prince of Sweden, described 
as a marvel of modern textile art. Two hundred 
workwomen at Hirschfeld, in Silesia, were en- 
gaged for four months in its execution. The 
original, painted in water-colours, was the 
joint work of Herr Biihler and the poet of The 
Trumpeter of Siickingen, J. V. von Scheffel. A 
copy of it is published in the Deutsche Graveur- 
Zeitung of Berlin. 


THE latest number we have received of 
The Eicher shows how potent has become 
the influence of Méryon over English etchers. 
The Old Houses at Landernean, by Mr. Thomas 
Riley, is a careful sketch from the locality 
indicated, very likely; but its inspiration is 
derived, or so we deem it, from the great French 
etcher. Only his practice can have suggested 
such atheme. But Mr. Riley is far from being 
merely imitative. There is draughtsmanship 
and there is composition in his work. 


A RECENT number of L’Aré contains one of 
Lucien Gautier’s fine etchings of Paris, and a 
full-page wood-cut of Tobias and the Angel atter 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, from the picture at Turin, 
which is similar to that in the National 
Gallery. 


Decoration (Sampson Low), the second volume 
of the new series of which is just completed, 
has improved since its commencement. It still 
gives us a great deal too much of Mr. Moyr 
Smith; but there is also an abundance of good 
designs by other hands, and the last number 
has a very pretty poem called ‘‘ The Plant of 
Winter Love,” by D.S. MacColl. Itis not, how- 
ever, nearly up to the level of its American 
contemporary, the Art Amateur (New York: 
Marks), which is a marvel of variety, beauty, 
and cheapness. The Art Amateur does not, 
however, confine itself to decoration, and is 
ably written and edited. 


THE following exhibitions will open in March 
1882:—At Lille, an international exhibition of 
industrial art, held by the municipal authorities ; 
at Bordeaux, the thirtieth annual exhibition of 
the Société des Amis d’Art of that place. 








THE STAGE. 
HIGH COMEDY AT THE LYCEUM. 
I au glad that it is with the comedy of Two 
oses—with the revival of Mr. Albery’s most 
successful piece—that Mr. Irving has come 
back to London, There are several reasons 


why the revival is a wise one. In the first 
place, the piece itself deserved to be seen 
again. It is one of half-a-dozen really 
valuable additions to stage literature which 
we have received during the last twelve years ; 
it is one of the few stage pieces of which the 
intellectual rank equals the intellectual rank 
of a good novel or a good poem, You feel 
that its author is not a mere student of stage 
mechanics, nor even a brilliant satirist of the 
passing whim. He has studied humanity as 
well as scenic arrangements, and his satire is 
not directed wholly to love nor wholly to sun- 
flowers. Again, among serious pieces, Zwo 
Roses is one of the very few which are free 
from the artificiality of French suggestion. 
French comedy on its own ground is of course 
unequalled, but when French comedy has 
been the inspiration of English drama, English 
drama has had an unwholesome time of it. 
Two Roses is English from the beginning. 
And then as concerns Mr. Irving, who plays 
the principal part in it, the revival is welcome 
and sagacious. Success is cumulative ; and a 
semi-fashionable public, whose eyes were 
not quite open to the real merits of the actor’s 
performance when it was given eleven years 
since ina much smaller theatre, and by an 
artist upon whom episcopal blessings had not 
then been showered, will to-day recognise a 
master of comedy in an acknowledged master 
of tragedy. So far may penetration extend. 
Mr. Irving’s Digby Grant is what it was 
eleven years ago—a figure of genre, pro- 
foundly understood and perfectly executed. 
And, furthermore, with the present revival 
come pleasant changes to the I.yceum stage. 
We may go to be amused and not to be edu- 
cated either in poetry or aesthetics. Holiday is 
declared. One of the most admirable actors of 
the day—a player of healthy pathos and the 
healthiest humour—is added to the company. 
Mr. David James is in his fullest force. 
Again, for the part of Lottie, which poor 
Miss Amy Fawsitt used to play so fittingly, 
a no less fitting representative has been found, 
The fresh grace and undisguised tenderness 
of the character lose nothing by the transfer 
of the part to Miss Emery. Her performance 
is a piece of good fortune forthe theatre, and 
her selection for the part gives her an 
opportunity she has not had before. An 
agreeable and comely young actor, Mr. George 
Alexander, arrives from the provinces to act 
Caleb Deecie. His performance of the blind 
youth, with whose affliction the courtly villain 
of the story sympathises so sincerely, is not 
as mature and finished as Mr. Thorne’s 
eventually became—is not, indeed, as accurate 
a study of the ways of the blind; but it has 
more refinement than Mr. Thorne displayed 
in this part, and holds its own, in its proper 
rank, against the performances already praised. 

But for the remaining) parts much less is 
to be said. No doubt Mr. Irving’s extra- 
ordinarily powerful study of a typical black- 
guard of society makes other studies seem 
weaker than they really are; but, whether 
Digby Grant were performed well or ill, 
character, individuality, and truth would stil! 
be visibly lacking to the present representa- 
tion of the “ red rose,” Ida. Its faults, how- 
ever, are negative, not positive. Uncertainty 
of touch is its error. Mr. Howe, serviceable 
actor as he is, does not in the present case 








make us forget either Mr. Stephens or Mr. 
Righton, his predecessors as. the elderly 
lawyer; and in the presence of Mr. Terriss as 
Lottie’s lover, Wyatt, we feel the want of 
Mr. Montague’s or of Mr. Charles Warner’s 
chivalry and impulse. Mr. Terriss is an 
accepted performer ; he is sure of his ground ; 
he “knows the ropes;”” but Jack Wyatt is a 
very fine fellow, full of simplicity and frank- 
ness, and this is what Mr. Terriss has yet to 
show us in his performance. 

I read the other morning, in an interesting 
account of the revival in I forget which daily 
newspaper, the remark that in the pairs of 
lovers a contrast was especially intended and 
was originally got. That is perfectly true, 
and its truth strikes at what is wanting in the 
present interpretation. For Lottie, enthusi- 
asm, fully exhibited tenderness, childish un- 
restraint, and Miss Emery gives them; for Ida, 
reticence and quietude, a reserve of power, an 
attitude of control—that is what I want to see. 
Again, among the men, the stronger woman 
must have the more placid lover—this Mr. 
Alexander sufficiently suggests. The weaker 
woman, the more child-like, the more 
engaging, must have the lover of energy 
and abandonment. She had, in the old days 
at the Vaudeville. The deficiency tells in 
the performance like a clumsy distribution 
of light and shade in a picture. But fortu- 
nately it does not affect the picture’s princi- 
pal figure. The Digby Grant of the Zwo 
Roses has the finish, the expressiveness, and 
the clearness of a Meissonier ; and, save for 
the faults I have perhaps too rudely indi- 
cated, the whole revival of the comedy is an 
undeniable and a worthy success. A large 
proportion of excellent acting does justice 
to the piece. The satire of the play is 
masculine, and so is its emotion, though that 
does not happen to accord with the passing 
fashion for the languid, with the momentary 
preference for the indifferent and the limp. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THERE are two pantomimes, and Mr. Edward 
Terry is at the Gaiety Theatre. His fooling is 
excellent and genial all the year round, and in 
the burlesque of Aladdin he is said to have 
returned from the country as quaintly merry as 
heretofore. The great pantomimes are at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, and only these need 
detain even for an idle moment the attention of 
our readers, though, in outlying districts of the 
North-east, the Kast, and the South, plentiful 
entertainment is provided for the provincials of 
London. For magnificence of scenic display, 
which is the chief thing now demanded in 
pantomimes, the palm is given to Drury Lane, 
at which an indiscreet advertisement has led, 
apparently, to a happy result, and the eye is 
retreshed with colour and form. Not so much 
is to be said for Covent Garden; where no fault- 
less taste seems to have presided over a difficult 
selection, and where the ballet, which is far too 
enormous, suffers from a profusion of ill-assorted 
hues. The children’s scenes, however, are 
good at Covent Garden, and the pantomime is 
really for children. Nor is the music to be 
complained of. At Drury Lane, the children 
are chiefly an excuse; the illustration of Robin- 
son Crusoe may be a little beyond them, though 
Mr. Blanchard’s text is concocted with the art 
that comes of experience. Mr. Blanchard is no 
amateur. 
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Mother-in-Law—a ‘frivolous comedy ”—by 
Mr. Sims, is to be produced at the Opéra 
Comique to-night. The sub-title disarms 
criticism, but it would be interesting to know 
the chronological order of the many pieces by 
this successful writer which managers are now 
pouring forth with such zeal and rapidity. In 
a few days, no less than four London companies 
will be performing Mr. Sims’s plays. To Lights 
o’ London at the Princess’s, and 7'he Half-Way 
House at the Vaudeville, will be added Mother- 
in-Law at the Opéra Comique and The Member 
for Slocum at the Olympic. 


THE performance of The Mascotte at the 
Comedy Theatre has been strengthened by the 
accession of Miss Lottie Venne. The cast has 
been weak until now in respect of the actresses, 
everything having depended upon Miss Violet 
Cameron, who saved the play on its first night, 
and who has counted for much in its subsequent 
popularity. 

We hear that Miss Virginia Bateman has 
lately made a marked success at Liverpool in 
legitimate comedy. 


Tue formal secession of Mr. David James 
from the Vaudeville, which is just now accom- 
plished by dissolution of partnership with Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, marks an epoch in the history 
of that popular little theatre. It is not sur- 
prising that these gentlemen have separated ; 
what is remarkable is rather that the union of 
the two actors under the same roof continued 
so long. For there are comparatively few 
pieces in which parts suited to both could 
readily be found. Neither actor is fitted for 
the. ordinary réle of ‘‘leading men;” neither 
for ‘‘ juvenile lead;” neither is a ‘first old 
man,” and neither is strictly a low comedian. 
Mr. Thorne’s low comedy inclines to what is 
called ‘‘eccentric.’ He is really more of a 
character-actor, and as such has distinct value. 
Mr. James’s low comedy was laid aside, very 
profitably, for the comedy of pathos and humour. 
He, too, is a character-actor, and a comedian 
who commands the sources of feeling. ‘he 
Vaudeville, where Mr. Thorne xemuinus, is 
doing, we believe, excellently at present, and 
there is no reason why it should not so con. 
tinue. Mr. James will perhaps consult his 
interests best by attaching himself for the 
future tu no one theatre. He is well off now at 
the Lyceum ; but where would be his part in 
Romeo and Juliet, which is the next entertain- 


ment to be provided for the admirers of Mr. 


Irving and Miss Ellen Terry ? 


ee 











MUSIC, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Summer Nights (Les Nuits d Hté): Six Songs by 
H. Berlioz. (Novello, Ewer and Uo.) ‘hese 
interesting songs, probably written about the 
year 1838 and pumbered as op. 2, were heard 
for the first time at a Richter concert given last 
October. They are for mezzo-soprano or tenor, 
contralto, and baritone. ‘Lhe pianoforte accom- 
paniments, by the composer himself, are certainly 
written in a very refined manuer. We notice 
this, for Berlioz is said to have cared but little 
about the pianoforte. He also arranged these 
pieces for voice and small orchestra, and in 
the orchestral accompaviments has shown 
that he could display as much ingenuity and 
talent with small as with large meaus. Like all 
Berlioz’ works, these songs are, in the best sense, 
original, and the music is throughout admirably 
in keeping with the sentiment of the words. 
They are not easy to sing, but are well worth 
any labour bestowed on them. Nos. 1, 2, and 
4 (‘* Vilanelle,” ‘‘The Spectre of the Rose,” 
and ‘* Absence”) are the most taking of the set. 
With one or two exceptions, the English version 
by Mx, F. Hueffer is excellent. 





The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Parts 51 and 
52. (Novello, Ewer and Oo.) The fugue by 
R. Succo, a continuation of the toccata in part 
49, is long and cleverly written, but dry. It is 
of no use trying merely to write in the style of 
Bach; it is scarcely possible to equal, and im- 
possible to surpass, him: Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, and others have shown us how to make 
profitable use of the fugue form by combining 
the spirit of the past with that of the present. 
The B-A-C-H fugue by W. Conradi is restless 
and laboured, and the introduction and coda are 
very unsatisfactory. The two preludes by O. J. 
Frost, and the postlude by C. W. Pearce, are 
well written. The other pieces do not call for 
any particular notice. 


The Trumpeter of Siikkingen: Six Duets. 


(op. 52), and Drei Stiicke in Tanzform: Solos 
and Duets (op. 55). By H. Hoffmann. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) These pieces, among 
the most recent of the composer’s publications, 
are graceful and effective. We would espe- 
cially notice the first set of duets, which are 
pleasingly written and decidedly original. H. 
Hoffmann, one of the most successful writers of 
the day, has produced much excellent music for 
the piano, and has acquired a great and well- 
deserved reputation for his. two charming can- 
tatas, Melusina and Cinderella. 


Miniatures pour le Piano (Books 1, 2, ard 3). 
By Oliver King. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) The 
composer writes as a musician, but often without 
charm and character. The pieces, too, are all un- 
comfortable to play, and the writer seems to have 
courted difficulties rather than avoided them. 
Of the eight numbers in the first two books we 
would name as the beat ‘‘ Romance,” ‘*‘ Réverie,” 
and ‘‘Idyll.” The canon in book 1 reminds 
one too much of the opening of Schumann’s 
Pilgrimage of the Rose. The pieces in the third 
book are imitations of the styles of Grieg, 
Henselt, Heller, and Liszt. Of these, the 
‘* Henselt” is the most successful. 


Musikalische Skizzen. By J.C. Ames. (Stutt- 
gart: E. Ebner.) Let us hope that the com- 
poser is very young, and that he has been 
persuaded to publish these trifles (dedicated to 
his teacher) as an incentive to continue work, 
and thus develop any latent talent he may 
possess. 


WE have received from Messrs. Ashdown and 
Parry a set of pieces by Paul Beaumont and 
Victor Delacour (showy and not difficult), all of 
the ordinary drawing-room type. 


O Jerusalem: Anthem. To Daffodils: aCanon 
for Three Voices. Time Long Past: Song. By 
Maria i. H. Stisted. (Metzler andCo.) These 
compositions are wanting in originality, and 
the accompaniments are awkwardly written, and 
at times incorrect. Miss Stisted seems, how- 
ever, earnest and ambitious; and, with a better 
knowledge of harmony and a more natural 
style, she will doubtless succeed in producing 
something worthy of the approval, if not of the 
admiration, of musicians. 


There were Shepherds abiding in the Field—a 
simple but well-written anthem—by E. A. 
Sydenham (Novello, Ewer and Co.). 


Or songs we would mention Religion and 
Night Hurrying On: Two Part Songs, by Sir R. 
P. Stewart, M.D.; My Bonny Lass, by Mary M. 
Hewitt; At Hvensony, by I. L. Moir; Alone 
I shall Weep, by E. Peruzzi (Stanley Lucas and 
Co.); The Curfew Bell, by Allis Cover; and 
Only the Sound of a Voice, by Michael Watson 
(Metzler and Co.). 


A THIRD edition has appeared of the Growth 
and Cultivation of the Voice in Singing, by 
Mdme. St-Germaine (Cramer and Co.), Professor 
of Singing at the Crystal Palace School of Art. 

J. §. SHEDLOOK, 


CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST. 
FIRST NUMBER will be issued JANUARY 7TH. 
Price 2d. Weekly. 





(CQHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 
igiati a give expression to widespread and many-sided Christian 





(SHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 


will discuss matters of supreme interest to all who recognise 
Christiauity as a Divine revelation. 





HRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 


will discuss the merits and demerits of the Revised New Testament, 
as well as the Revised Old Testament when it appears. 





(SHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 


will contain Papers by some of the ablest writers of the day, 
including some of the Revisers. 


Prospectus, post-free, on application. 
OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





Price One Shilling, royal 8vo, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edyes, 
‘ price 2s, 6d. 


AUTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION : 


Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and 
Publishing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘* Should be in the hands of every author,” 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 
Ready, Vol. L., 400 pp., small 4to. 


ISTORY of the IRISH CONFEDERA- 


TION and the WAR in IRELAND, 1641—43. Now for the irst 
time published. In 2 vols, With Portraits, &c. Edited by JoHN T. 
GILBERT, F.S.A., M.R.LA. A very small number has been printed. Sub- 
scription, £1 5s. per vol.; large paper, £2 2s. per vol. Vol. I. will be 
issued in March, 1882, Subscribers’ names received in Lon2on by B. 
QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly ; and in Dublin by the principal Booksellers, 








Now ready, Vol. XI.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircw, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS 15 Paternoster-row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(THOUGHTS on MARRIAGE. By Exiza- 
BETH KINGSBURY. 
London : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


KIRVING PORTRAIT of BURNS.— 
Just published, a New and Brilliant ETCHING by CHARLES 
LAWRIE—from the Original Crayon Drawing by ARCHIBALD SKIRVING 
—considered the most Characteristic Likeness of the Poet in existence. 
Two sizes. No, 1, 8 by 1it, proofs, 15s.; prints, 10s. 6d. No. 2, 10 by 134, 
proofs, 31s, 6d.; prints, 2ls.—W. G. PATTERSON, 34, Frederick-street 
Edinburgh. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
NOTICE ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Koyal G hical 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE rep Pp phot hy, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproducti of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 
11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Kubens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 
“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” With Three 
Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 

To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 

General Manager, W.8. KIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


K ISHER’S 
LADSTONE AG. 
G B 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. 
A New Article, Registered. 

FISHER’S DREsSIN«t BAGS, 
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CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
SITE tan aie Meat Ki mds 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 


highly appreciated as a Case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BKANDY, which can be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, 








as supplied to her Majesty, 42s. per dozen; Sportsman's special quality,- 
50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T, GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
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THE EATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE, 


- saan eons = pa Mr. ao. ee. 
T at 8, the enormo' successfu’ mic Opera, 
oe THE MASCOTTE, 


Written by FARNIE and REECE; Composed by” AUDRAN. 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, F. Gaillard, Hf . Bracy, T. P. Haynes, W. Bunch, 
and Gordon ; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Ada Wilson, K. Abrahams, Clara 
Graham, and St. Quinten, 

The whole produced uuder the direction of Lod H. B. FARNIE. 
Preceded, at 7.30.by SEEING FROU-FRO 
Messrs. T. P. Haynes, Lytton Grey, Sook, and Bunch; Mesdames 
Vancher, P , &e, 


Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. 








Oo°uvs? THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the — of Mr, JoHN CLAYTON.) 

— NGAGED, 

by W. 8. GILBERT. 


ue. HENKY rR "BYRON specially engaged to play CHEVIOT HILL ; 
Miss MARION TERRY, Miss Emily Thorae, and Mr, Kyrle Bellew in their 
Original Characters. 
Preceded, at 8, by AWAKING, 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £4 4s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. No fees. 


RU R.Y L A NE, 


Bole Lessee and ee. 7) eames HARRIS, 


PA 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, James Farrow, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry 
Nicholls, John D'Auban, Harry Payne, J, Ridley, and Harry Jackson ; 
Mesdames Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emma D'Auban, Mariette D’Auban, 
Luna and Stella; the Children from the National Training School of 
Dancing, _— the direction of Madame Katti Lanner, &c. ; Ballets by 
John 
MORNING PERFORMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS. 

* The Children’s Toy Pantomime Book,” free of charge, at the Box-office. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—LATEST ARRANGEMENTS 

The effects employed in ROBINSON CRUSOE being equal to those of 
more than two first-class Pantomimes, the doors will be opened at 6.15, and 
ths Pantomime commence at 6.45, 








LOBE THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 
Every Evening, THE RIVALS, 
Messrs. J. Ryder, A. ey A. Wood, F, Charles, Philip Beck, Selton, 
Hamilton, Medwin, and G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Stirling, E. Meyrick, 
M. Harris, and Litton, 
Box-office open from 1} till 5. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s. 
Acting Manager, Mr. F, CAVENDISH MACDONNELL, 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
ager, Mr. F, B. CHATTERTON, 

FORTY THIEVES, 

AMY ROBSART. 


To-night, at 8,45, 
Preceded, at 6.30, by 
joors open at 6. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES THIS DAY, and every SATURDAY and 
MONDAY in JANUARY, Children and Schools halt-price to all parts, 
excepting Gallery. 

Doors open at 1,30 ; commence at 2, 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8.40, a new mi in three acts, culled 
THE COLON. 


by F. C. BURNAND, 

Preceded, at 7.50, x HAPPY PAIR. 

Messrs, Coghlan, H. ‘bohm-Tree, W. Herbert, Bankes, Lambert, and 
R. Buckstone ; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Myra Hulme, C, Graben, Sothern, 
and Leigh Murray. 

Doors open at 7.39. a at 11, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 

under the control of Mr. MILLER. 








pRin c E s s? S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
THE LIGHTS OU’ LUNDON, 
by GeorGe R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. SODEN, 
A PHOTUGRAPHIC FRIGHT. 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11, 
Box-office open from 9,30 till 5. No fees. 
Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Mamazer, Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON, 
To-night, at 9 39, a Comics], Classical Love Tale, entitled 
PLUTO; OK, LITTLK URPHEUS AND HIs LUTE, 
by H. J. BYRON, in “which the following unrivalled company will appear :— 
Messrs, W. J. Hill, Felix rns and Charles Glenney ; Mesdaines Lydia 
pson, Elia Chap Maude Taylor, Maude Branscombe, A. Trevor, 
“Seedied, st &, & irel a Drama, 
eded, at y an entirely new and original Comedy- in 
two acis, by CHARLES GARVICE, entitled - a 
THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Messrs, Charles Glenney, R. Mansfield, F. Kodney, and F. Everill; Mes- 
dames Hilda Hilton and Evelyn. 
ed, at 7,3), by a Farce. 
Docrs open at 7.15. Box-oflice open daily from 11 till 5, end at all 
Libraries. 


At @ 2. 2 2 aes x 8: 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 
To-night, W. 5. GILBERT —s —. ca ‘8 Aesthetic Opera, 
ENCE 
Messrs. G. Grossmith, Rutland Harrington, Frank Thornton, Walter 
Browne, and Durward Lely ; ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, Brandram, and Alice Barnett, 
nductor, Mr, F. Cellier, Entirely new scenery, dresses, and increased 


Preceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 
Doors open at 7.30. Seats may be secured at the box-office, which may 
be entered Bo qusered by Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 














T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


pa ~ Meng: em —WYMAN & so, ge oe of the Builder, 
Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, C: l & Labour, the Furniture 

, and a Stateless Publications, call attention to 

bye facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATUR: RE, whether IlNustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
a a or, Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 


. 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS 
THE DECEMBER LIST 


BOOKS ON SALE. 


OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded post-free on application. 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


(LiMiTED), 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’ 


COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.1.C., F.C.8., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


“If properly preparei, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—* A delicious preparation.” 





FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1798. 


Insurances t Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
ae d with p ptitude and liberality. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


(TABAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shou ers, an * other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 

much safer than calomel! or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 

ie.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, aT whose 
name must be on the label.— ‘Bottles 28 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. So by all 
Chemists. 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts fy ody according to faves aly b practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on t when not drawn 
below £25. No pene Pay charged tor aoe Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 








payable on demand. 
The 1 - kes for its C free of charge, the custody o' 
Deeds, , and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bins 


of rw Neen ividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full p ou 
Ist March, 1880, 





FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


oN 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices, 
No extra charge for time given. 
Mustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 


F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 10, 20, and 2!, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient ey alg her my Constitutions, Ladies, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


jerue Bottles. 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to bp Hair in a few 
days. The beet, sn and cheapest, Quite to expensive ones 
Sold by Chemists and 














PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TON IC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and | nduces a proper 
__ healthy « condition of the Nervous and id Physical Forces. — 


AR. G. H. J ONES, Surgeon Dentist, 57, 


Great Russell-street, London, ‘nae the British Museum, is the 
sole patentee, upon his self-adhesive principle, of the system of supplying 
Prize Medal ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without extraction or any painful 

operetion ion and arti fon perfect, aud creating 
the illusion to the closest observer, and even to the wearer, of a restoration 
of Nature’s gifis. An explanatory pamphiet sent free by post ou 
application. 


BRAN D & CO.’"8 OWN SAUCE, 
GOvprs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIEs, 


Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TRA, 

(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWAR& of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANKOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS. 


LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


A suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPEUTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays aud Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAUKANCE’S engagements at various instivutions preveat him from 
being eg! consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS 8q . London, writes:—**I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spect) cles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glosses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BIRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: —"“I 
could not have believed it possible that wy sight could have been so m uch 
improved -_ admirably re ieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
@ from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE's Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by —, ate 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., -P., Lynn, 
Physician to H.K.H_ the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Fale, Ciifton ; : 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. M« ary’s 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; 3 Soraljee 
Jumsetjee Jejeebhoy, By culla ; ; Baron Dow leans, Calcutta ; Major Priauix 


The Avenue, Brixtou-rise 
Established 27 years, Consultation free, 
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THE ,ACADEMY. | (Deze. 31, 1881.—No. 504. 


WM. #H. “ALLEN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MILITARY HISTORY of the MADRAS ENGINEERS and PIONEERS. ‘By Major HM. iVibart, 


Royal (late Madras) Engineers, 2 vols., with numerous Maps and Plans. [Vol. I., 8vo, 32s., on Jan. 2. 


ASHE PYEE, the SUPERIOR COUNTRY;; or, the Great Attractions.of Burma to British Enterprise and © 


Commerce. By Col. W. F. B. LAURIE, Author of “ Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma.” Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 


PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Guide to the Field Sports of North America. A Description of the Game of | 


North America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. By PARKER GILLMORE (Ubique), Author of ‘‘ The Great Thirst Land,” ‘‘ Encounters with Wild Beasts,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Thirty-five Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [In a few days. 


A HOME-RULER: a Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachel Trent. Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [This day. 


SHADOWS of the PAST: the Autobiography of General Kenyon. Edited by J. Sale Lloyd, Author of © 


*“‘ The Hazelhurst Mystery,’’ ‘‘ Ruth Everingham,”’ [Nearly ready. 


ON and OFF DUTY: being Leaves from an Officer’s Note-Book. Part I.—Turania; Part II.—Lemuria ; 


Part III.—COLUMBIA. By Capt. 8. P. OLIVER. Crown 4to. Illustrated. (In a few days. 


ON BOARD a UNION STEAMER, By Captain S$. P. Oliver. 8vo. Illustrated. [In a few days. 
THE ROYAL KALENDAR and COURT and CITY REGISTER for 1882. With Index. 7s. [iwa sow ays. 
THE ARMY and NAVY MAGAZINE. Vol. II., with Fifty-four Cabinet Photographs, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
_ REFORM of PROCEDURE in PARLIAMENT to CLEAR the BLOCK of PUBLIC BUSINESS. By W. T. 


McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS in INDIA: from Juganath to the Himalaya Mountains, By William Tayler, 


late Commissioner of Patna, 2 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, with upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by the Author, 25s. [Now ready. 


FROM SWORD to SHARE; or, a Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii. By Captain H. Whalley Nicholson. 


Crown 8yo, with Photographs, 12s, 6d. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-80: being a Complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, 


the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the Brilliant March to Candahar and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, &. By HOWARD HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad) 
and the Daily News (London). 8vo, with Maps, 21s. 


- MEMOIRS of the LIFE ani WRITINGS of THOMAS CARLYLE. With Personal Reminiscences and 


Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. By RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, assisted by CHARLES N. WILLIAMSON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


BRITISH INDIA and its RULERS. By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court of 


Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commission. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 











FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY to 1834. By Percy M. Thornton. 2 vols., 4 


8vo, with Ten Portraits, 32s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. By Demetrius Charles Boulger, Author of ‘‘ England and Russia in Central 


Asia,” &c. Vol. I., 8vo, 18s, 


THE AMATEUR POTTERY and GLASS PAINTER. With Directions for Gi'ding, Chasing, Burnishing, 


Bronzing, and Croundlaying. By E. CAMPBELL HANCOCK. Illustrated with Chromo-lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 6s. 


EANCOCK’S COPIES for CHINA PAINTERS. With Directions by Albert Hill, for Twenty Years Artist 


at the Worcester Royal Porceiain Works. 8vo, with Fourteen Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations, 10s. 


* AN EASY SYSTEM of CALISTHENICS and DRILLING. Including Light Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 


Exercises. By T. A. McCARTHY, Chief Instructor at Mr. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fceap., 1s. 6d, 


CALENDAR of the ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, 1881-82. 8vo. 5s. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES AND PRESENTS. : 
STORIES of the CITY of LONDON: Retold for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. Newton Crossland, Author of i 


*“*Memorable Women,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Eight Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. By Parker Gillmore, Author of “‘The Great Thirst Land,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


WHISPERINGS in the WOOD: Finland Idylls for Children. From the Swedish of Zach Topelius. By. : 


ALBERT ALBERG, Author of “Fable Stories from the Zoo,” and Editor of “‘ Chit-Chat by Puck,” “‘ Rose Leaves,”’ and “‘ Woodland Notes.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


SNOWDROPS: Idylls for Children. From the Swedish of Zach Topelius. By Albert Alberg, Author of | 


** Whisperings in the Wood.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY the TIBER. By the Author of ‘Signor Monal- ; THE SQUIRE’S HEIR. By Ralph Neville, Author 


dini’s Niece.” 2 vols. of “Lloyd Pennant.” 2 vols. 


DERVAL HAMPTON: a Story of the Sea. By James| REGINALD BARENTYNE; or, Liberty without 


GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 2 vols. a Si pS nah wet By FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, Crown 8vo, with 
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